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For huge multitier bookstacks 
or shelving for small libraries 


Typical SNEAD 
Library Installations 


U. of Alabama 
U. of California 
Cal. State Library 
Leland Stanford U. 
Library of Congress 
Army War College 
U. of Illinois 
U. of Notre Dame 
U. of Colorado 
Loyola U. 
Harvard U. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Columbia U. 
Ohio State U. 
U. of Philippines 
U. of Puerto Rico 
Library of Hawaii 
Vatican Library 
Nat’! Museum Nat. 
Hist., Paris 
Joint Universities 


; Sh Pegg 
BS 7 : 


JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect 


For many generations Snead & Company 

has been the leader and pioneer in the Maria Mitchell Library, Nantucket, Mass., built 
design and construction of library equip- completely by Snead & Company, including book 

‘ pets ranges and other equipment 

ment. Whether you are planning a large 

multitier bookstack or a library of modest 

size, it will pay you to contact us for a 

free consultation. 


We will gladly assist in the preparation of plans and specifi- 
cations and submit a mutually protective bid. Since proper 
planning takes time, we suggest that you let us start now, so 


that your project will be ready for construction when materials 
Since 1849, the Snead 


symbol of lasting 
eum . — : ‘ beauty, quality and 
Write for the Snead bookstack catalog containing engineering progress im metal 


data. construction. 


SNEAD & Company a Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of metal equipment 
SALES OFFICE: 98 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: ORANGE, VA. 


are available. 
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JUST OUT 


Story and pictures by Laura Bannon 

“When a beautiful pair of red mittens is lost,” said the kind 
hen, “it is not something to laugh about.” But even the hen 
had to laugh when the mittens were found in a very 


funny place. Ages 4-8 $1.50 


The Tiger and the Rabbit 
and other tales by Pura Belpre. Illus. by Kay 
Peterson Parker 





Here are the favorite stories of Puerto Rican children, told 
by a gitied story teller and carefully illustrated in a book 


for American boys and girls to enjoy. Ages 8-12 $1.75 





by David Severn. Illus. by Ursula Koering 
When four lively English children decided to kidnap an 


unwelcome guest, their strange adventures make an ex- 





citing story for junior readers. Ages 8-12 $2.00 
- = by Jean Gould. Illus. by Ursula Koering 
y, > 
\ Ni ik Emily Dickinson's childhood in Amherst, her school life, and 


Sp - » her family all come alive in this fascinating biography for 


AD the teen age. Ages 12-16 $2.50 






COMING MAY 9TH 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF BRITAIN by Clarke Hutfon 
A gay description of the course of events in England, from the days of cave men to present times. The brilliantly 
colored pictures bring to life varying fashions and the gradual progress of civilization. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


GIGI IN AMERICA: The Further Adventures of a Merry-Go-Round Horse by Elizobeth Foster, Illus. by Phyllis N. Cote 
Poor Gigi! The difficulties of travel, particularly when one is a wooden horse, almost kept him from going to 
New York and finding his beloved mistress Lili again. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


COME, JACK! by Robert W. McCulloch. Illus. by Duncan Coburn 
Jack was an unusual dog, and his story, written without sentiment or pathos, gives an absorbing picture of pioneer 
life on the Nebraska prairies around 1880. Ages 12-16 $2.50 
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AMERICA'S NO. 1 NETWORK 





WITH THE RELEASE of its two volume album,“... 
rendezvous with destiny,” the National Broad- 
casting Company makes an impressive contribu- 
tion to the story of our times. Based on the radio 
addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and de- 
signed expressly for educational use, this is the 
first of a series—NBC Documentary RECORDINGS 
— designed to preserve the pattern of contempo- 
rary American life as heard through the medium 
of radio. 

Concerned with recapturing the spirit of those 
decisive years preceding and during the second 
World War, “. 


presents the actual words and familiar voice of 


.. rendezvous with destiny” 


America’s late Chief Executive in excerpts from 
23 of his most important radio addresses. With 


an original musical score and with narration 





A Service of Radio 
Cor poration of America 


First of NBC DOCUMENTARY RECORDINGS 


written by César Saerchinger, these excerpts 
are blended into a chronological sequence of 


stirring history. 


From the challenge of the opening excerpt, 
“This generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with destiny,” through the final conviction of 
Roosevelt’s words, “We cannot live alone, at 
peace,”’ here is truly absorbing documentation 


of an era. 


Future presentations of NBC Documen- 
TARY RecorpD1NGs will be announced on release. 
The two-volume album, “... rendezvous wath 
destiny,” contains twelve 12-inch recordings— 
playing time, two hours. It is obtainable from 
Department F, NBC Radio-Recording Division, 


New York 20. 





... the National Broadcasting Company 
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For Younger Readers 


THATS WHY 


By Aileen Fisher 


ee 


With Silhovettes Cut by the Author 





A book of gay verse that sings itself 
into the heart of a child. Poems of 
squirrels, June bugs, dreams, all-day 
suckers, and other things dear to 


childhood. $1.50 


SPRING Comes To 
MEADOW Brook FARM 


Story and Pictures by 
Katherine Southwick Keeler 


A book spilling over with lambs, 
chicks, ducklings and goslings. $1.50 
“Charming drawings.”"—New York Times 


“A timely breath of springtime as inviting 
as it is realistic.”-—Chicago Tribune 


v 
For Older Boys 


THIRTY-TWO ROADS 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


By Alberta Powell Graham 
Iiustrated by George Avison 


Stories of the boyhoods of our Pres- 
idents. New, revised edition. $2.75 


“Absorbing reading.”—San Francisco News 


“A quick survey and comparison of Pres- 
idential backgrounds.”—Chicago Tribune 


“Thomas Uclsou & Sous 


3853 MADISON AVENUE, 


For Older Girls 
CLOVER CREEK 


Illustrated by Alice Carsey 
By Nancy Paschal 


The story of a 
young girl of today, 
and how she finds 
the way to inde- 
pendence and self- 
reliance. A glowing 
story of modern 
young people, with 
plenty of action. 
Lucy Ann Lee and 
her dog Rompy 
will find their way 
instantly into the 
hearts of young 


$2.00 





readers. 


DOCTOR ELIZABETH 


By Laura Kerr 
Illustrated by Alice Carsey 


The thrilling story of 
the first woman doc- 
tor, who pioneered in 
medicine a hundred 
years ago on three 
continents. $2.50 


“A vivid picture of the 
obstacles which a woman 
medical student and prac- 
titioner had to surmount 
in the middle nineteenth 
century. . . . Inspiring.”- 
New York Times 


“A biography with all the 
romance, drama and color- 
ful adventure of excellent fiction. ... An inspiring story.” 
—Chicago Tribune 





NEW YORK 17 
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INDISPENSABLE 
to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and Librarian! 
THE 1946 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Fingertips 


EVER has the need for reliable, authoritative 
N information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 
essential reference material which you can use 
profitably in your daily work, information you 


need in the monumental task of making facts 
available to millions, 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unmprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 
jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 


formation that 17,000 pages of the Encyclopedia 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, have 
been revised during the past five years. Hundreds 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations have 
been added. Editors and contributors have worked 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, classi- 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped the 
world and changed the course of human history. 


Be well-informed! Write today for free literature. 


fF S22 2 2 2 S822 28 288288 28282282828 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19. N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 


t 

i 

} 

I 
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i Please send me without obligation your 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
i 
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ONTENDING that the destiny of man would 

continue to be bloody until the barbaric cus- 
tom of slaughtering animals for food should cease 
—according to the dicta of vegetarian philosophers 
Plato, Socrates, Tolstoy, and Thoreau—a contribu- 
tor to the correspondence columns of the New 
York Times makes the following suggestion: Put 
the delegates to U.N. on a meatless diet for the 
duration of the sessions—‘“and watch their dissen- 
sions decline into mutual understanding.” 


Not the First 


To many people who have thought of the King 
James Version of the Scriptures (1611) as the first 
English translation of the Bible, a little brochure 
put out by Nelson in connection with their Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament will carry 
some surprises. The King James is actually the 
ninth English version, owing its ‘noble language” 
in part to eight predecessors, beginning with Wy- 
clif's translztion from the Vulgate in 1380. 


New and Old 


The current vogue for Victorian type faces is 
said to be an indirect result of the war, when re- 
strictions in the use of metal prevented the making 
of new typographical designs. Private collectors 
have kept their Victorian fonts for hobby presses, 
but several commercial compositors offer “repro- 
duction proofs” of their collections. The Old- 
fashioned Type Book issued by Frederic Nelson 
Phillips contains many such specimens. Tired of 
the monotonous round of present-day printer's 
types, many book designers have turned to these 
decorated examples of the nineties to give variety 
to their texts. 

The headquarters of the National Book League 
of London, now housed in an eighteenth-century 
hotel, is soon to be transformed into a center “for 
all who write, read, buy, sell, or simply love 
books.” John Masefield, England’s Laureate, has 
appealed for funds to restore the ancient building, 
which once sheltered Louis XVIII, at the time of 
Napoleon's escape from ‘the Island of Elba. 

The Philosophical Library plans to bring out a 
biography of Baruch Spinoza in the fall, as a me- 
morial to the seventeenth-century philosopher, 
whose home, library, and workshop in Holland 
were destroyed by the Nazis. 


The Wheel Turns 


Under the auctioneer’s hammer for the second 
time, the ninety-two-page illustrated manuscript 
of Lewis Carroll's “Alice's Adventures Under 
Ground’’—the basis for the later Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland—was knocked down to Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach for $50,000, at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in New York, on April 3. Exactly 
eighteen years ago, in 1928, Dr. Rosenbach had 
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purchased the manuscript for $75,259 at an auction 
at Sotheby’s, in London. This transaction ‘‘re- 
verberated” throughout the Empire, for the British 
Museum, in an effort to keep the manuscript in 
England, had bid up to 12,500 pounds, about 3,000 
pounds less than Dr. Rosenbach’s offer. The manu- 
script, containing the Lewis Carroll drawings 
which later served as models for the famous Ten- 
niel illustrations, was in the possession of Alice 
Liddell, the heroine of the story, for sixty-five years. 
Sold by Dr. Rosenbach in 1928 to Eldridge R. 
Johnson for display to “all who love their Alice,” 
the manuscript has been shown at various times to 
the public by the Philadelphia Free Library, the 
New York Public Library, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
Repercussions 


Bennett Cerf, president of Random House, re- 
cently demonstrated that although to change one’s 
mind is a woman's privilege, men can also use this 
prerogative. Yielding to criticism which protested 
the exclusion of Ezra Pound's poems from an an- 
thology brought out by Random House, Mr. Cerf 
proclaimed himself an “angry convert’’ when he 
announced that the new edition of the anthology 
would carry the verses in question. Art, admits 
publisher Cerf, should be above politics. & J¢ J 
A $250,000 libel suit has been brought against 
John Hersey and his publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, 
as well as several other defendants, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank E. Toscani, who claims to be the 
prototype of Major Joppolo, in A Bell for Adano 
Toscani charges that the novel, and subsequently 
the play and motion picture, has “damaged his 
reputation as a civil affairs officer and as a hus- 
band.”” High among the exhibits in the suit is a 
copy of the novel sent to Toscani’s wife, inscribed 
by the author, “To Frank, who, like Major Jop- 
polo, is a good man... .” #%& & & The Case 
Against the Admirals, William Bradford Huie’s 
indictment of the Navy, has been banned by the 
bookshop in the Hotel Statler in Washington. 
Curiously enough, at the time that the book was 
removed from sale, Huie was in the hotel, holding 
a press conference. 


Here and There 


Ernest Hemingway, recently divorced from 
Martha Gellhorn, was married for the fourth time 
last March. His bride is the former Mary Welsh, 
newspaper and magazine writer. % J & In the 
same month, Louise Dickinson Rich (We Took to 
the Woods) wed her third husband, James Barnett, 
in Maine. Her new book, Happy the Land, will be 
published soon. % 3% %& In Paris once more, 
Julian Green and his sister, Anne, have found an 
apartment in Passy, the section of the city where 
they spent their childhood, described so vividly in 
Memories of Happy Days. 


(Continued on page 632) 
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You Can Offer Your Patrons Complete Facts on 
Congress with the New 4-Volume 1945 Edition of 


(CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


A Service by and for Newspaper Editors 
Now Released for Public Distribution 


© COMPLETE @ CONCISE @© CONVENIENT 


An indispensible reference work of vital interest to every library 

patron concerned with National and International Affairs . . . 

bound and indexed for ready reference . . . especially valuable 

now when the majority of Congressmen face re-election. This 

is the first time that an accurate, complete record of Congress 

has been available since its founding 157 years ago. 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


(Congressional Quarterly’s 4 volumes for 1945 include voting records 
of present members of Congress on “key” issues back to 1919) 
Departmentalized for Quick Reference 








e Agriculture e Labor 

e Appropriations e Military & Veterans 

e Education & Welfare e Miscellaneous & Administrative 
e Foreign Policy e Taxes & Economic Policy 


e Voting records of Congress on major bills 
e Voting records of members of Congress 1919-1944 
e President’s messages to Congress (excerpts) 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRESS RESEARCH, Inc. 


Henrietta & Nelson Poynter, Editors & Publishers 
732 Seventeenth St..N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Ne Do Wait: Mail This Coupon Today © 


Press Researcu, Inc. 
732 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enter our subscription for ConcrEssIONAL QUARTERLY for 
1945 and 1946 at $20.00 each year. Mail and send bill to: 






NAME 
NAME OF 
LIBRARY 


CITY ZONE STATE 


(First issue of 1946 Congressional Quarterly will be released 
about May Ist. 4-vol. 1945 issues will be shipped immediately.) 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 630) 
DIED 


MARCH 2. Logan Pearsall Smith, essayist and 
critic; in London; eighty. An American expatriate, 
he went to England to live in 1888 and became a 
British subject in 1913. ‘Described by Christopher 
Morley as “an alert ironist with a patient precision 
of words,” he was considered one of the foremost 
English stylists. His books brought him many 
friends among the literati, including Henry James, 
Matthew Arnold, Edmund Gosse, Edith Wharton, 
and Gertrude Stein. His best known works— 
Trivia, More Trivia, Afterthoughts, and Last 
W ords—wete reissued in one volume, All Trivia, 
in 1934. His autobiography, Unforgotten Years, 
appeared in 1939. 


Marcu 3. Alfred G. Gardiner, author and editor; 
at Princes Risborough, Buckinghamshire, England ; 
eighty. Although the bulk of his work was politi- 
cal, he had a lighter side to his career, writing 
humor and delicate trifles under the pseudonym, 
“Alpha of the Plough.” Among his books are 
Pillars of Society, Certain People of Importance, 
and John Benn and the Progressive Movement. 


MARCH 4. Joseph Jackson, editor and historian; 
in Philadelphia; of a heart attack; seventy-eight. 
For more than a quarter of a century an editor of 
building and architecture publications, Mr. Jackson 
was also the author of a number of books, among 
them American Colonial Architecture and Literary 
Landmarks of Philadelphia. An authority on the 
American Revolution, he declared the traditional 
legends of the Liberty Bell fictitious, pointing out 
that the bell had been known for many years as the 
State House Bell, and that it had become cracked 
when it tolled for the death of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in 1833. 


MARCH 17. Josiah Blake Tidwell, teacher, author, 
and clergyman; in Waco, Texas; after a long ill- 
ness; seventy-four. Dr. Tidwell was a contributor 
to many religious publications, and also the author 
of a number of books, of which the most recent 
were The Bible Book by Book and Concerning 
Preachers. 


MarcH 18. John W. Cunliffe, educator, author, 
and journalist; at Ogunquit, Maine: eighty-one. 
Director emeritus of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, where he had served for twenty-nine years, 
Dr. Cunliffe was author or editor of a number of 
works on English literature, among them The In- 
fluence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy (1893), 
English Literature During the Last Half Century 
(1919), Leaders of the Victorian Revolution 
(1934). He also contributed to the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, and to philological 
journals. 


MARCH 18. Joseph de Pesquidoux; novelist; at 
Houga, France; seventy-six. M. de Pesquidoux, 
whose prose has been described as “bordering on 
poetry,” received the Grand Prix of the Académie 
Francaise in 1927. Best known among his works 
are Chez Nous and Sur la Glebe. 


MARCH 20. Henry Handel Richardson (Mrs. J. G. 
Robertson), novelist; at Hastings, Sussex, Eng- 
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land; sixty-six(?). Educated as a musician, she 
never embarked on that career, but turned to lit- 
erature as a profession. Most of her nove's were 
concerned with her native Australia, which sae left 
at the age of eighteen, to study music in Leipzig. 
Her first book, Maurice Guest (1908), has been 
called the greatest first novel of any writer. The 
last of the three volumes which make up the trilogy 
The Fortunes of Richard Maloney (Australia Felix, 
1917, The Way Home, 1925, and Ultima Thule, 
1929) was a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. In 
1941 the trilogy, which has been compared to 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks and Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage, was chosen for the Readers Club 
by Sinclair Lewis. The story is to be filmed next 
summer. 


MARCH 28. Octave Aubry, French novelist and 
historian; in Paris; of a heart attack; sixty-five. 
An authority on Napoleon, Aubry wrote a number 
of books on the emperor, among them Saint Helena 
(1935), called by critics his greatest work, Na- 
poleon: Soldier and Emperor (1936), and The 
Second Empire (1938). 


MARCH 28. Elbert J. Benton, historian; in Cleve- 
land; seventy-four. Dr. Benton, a former dean of 
Western Reserve University, wrote a number of 
books on war and diplomacy, including Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy of the Spanish-American 
War (1908), Peace without Victory (1918), and 
Story of America and Great Americans (1923). 


MARCH 29. Sir John Clapham, British historian; 
en route to Cambridge from London; seventy-two 
A former president of the British Academy, Sir 
John was also a member of the committee to re- 
store works of art and archives misappropriated by 
enemy governments and individuals during the 
war. His books were chiefly on economics, and 
included Economic History of Modern Britain, T he 
Economic Development of France and Germany, 


and The Abbé Sieyés. 
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INTERNSHIPS IN LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress offers three internships 
in library administration for the fiscal year July 1, 
1946 to June 30, 1947. These internships, which 
are available in the offices of the chief assistant li- 
brarian, the director of the reference department, 
and the director of the processing department, will 
be awarded to gee - in library science on nomi- 
nations made by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Association. 
The Board of Education will nominate three candi- 
dates for each internship from which final selections 
will be made by the Library of Congress. The 
salary will be at the basic rate of $2,300 per annum 


Applications should be addressed to Anita M 
Hostetter, Secretary, Board of Education for Li 
brarianship of the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
for receipt not later than May 1. Applicants should 
specify the field in which an administrative intern- 
ship is desired. A full statement of academic and 
professional education and experience in library 
service should be presented at the time application 
is made. At least three references should be given 
with knowledge of the professional and personal 
qualifications of the applicant. 
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TELEVISION SIMPLIFIED 
By Milton S. Kiver 


This complete, practical hand- 
book of present-day television is out- 
standing for its direct presentation of 
the subject matter. Beginning with a 
comprehensive survey of the entire 
field, it sets forth a crystal-clear, 
step-by-step exposition of every prin- 
ciple of television, television circuits 
and their component parts. 


328 pages Illustrated $4.75 


U.H.F. RADIO SIMPLIFIED 
By Milton S. Kiver 


The fundamental theories and 
working practices of ultra-high-fre- 
quency radio are clearly and thor- 
oughly explained in this informative 
and authoritative book. Non-mathe- 
matical, liberally illustrated, this 
manual is outstanding for clarity and 
completeness. 


242 pages Illustrated $3.25 


BASIC RADIO: The Essentials 


of Electron Tubes and Their Cir- 
cuits by J. Barton Hoag, Ph.D. 


Here is a comprehensive book 
written to give the reader a thorough 
knowledge of the workings of radio 
circuits—from simplest principles to 
important present-day applications of 
this important medium. Written in 
everyday English, with examples and 
illustrations. 


380 pages Illustrated $3.50 


e 2 a eee 
Authoritative Books = =|/§——=_ 


about RADIO ——_ 


Here are six standard works, covering the technical phases of radio 
and related subjects—important books for the complete library. 


ELECTRICAL NETWORK 


CALCULATIONS 
By Donald E. Richardson 


A clear, authoritative exposition 
of a new method for solving network 
problems by using simple arithmetic 
instead of tedious complicated alge- 
braic equations. All those who work 
on electrical and radio problems will 
find this quick, efficient method most 
useful. Fully worked examples illus- 
trate every problem type. 

About 350 pages [Illustrated $5.75 


INDUCTANCE CALCULA- 


TIONS By Frederick Warren 
Grover, Ph.D. 


The entire range of inductance 
calculations—so important in power 
engineering, communications en gi- 
neering and a hest of related design 
problems—have at last been reduced 
to simple, slide-rule calculations in 
this book. The formulae, tables of 
factors and easy-to-follow directions 
have been organized in such a way 
that inductance calculations can be 
made surely and directly. 


To be published in May, 1946 


THE RADIO MANUAL (3rd 


Edition) By George E. Sterling 


This comprehensive manual con- 
tains full and complete information 
on the structure, installation, upkeep, 
operation and control of all forms of 
radio apparatus and equipment. Much 
of the data included is found in no 
other book. THE RADIO MANUAL 
makes an ideal reference work on the 
subject. 


1120 pages Illustrated $6.00 








THE ENGINEER IN SOCIETY 


| By John Mills The engineer visualized as the | 
leader of tomorrow. Penetrating and provocative, 
a timely, readable book of wide interest. $2.50 











250 Fourth Avenue 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Ine. 


New York 3, New York 
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Eleanor Estes 


LEANOR ESTES, gifted young author of chil- 

dren's stories, and former children’s librarian, 
was born Eleanor Ruth Rosenfeld in West Haven, 
Connecticut, on May 9, 1906. The child of parents 
who lived much in the world of books, her early 
years hold memories of the works of Dickens, read 
aloud by her mother. The London of the nine- 
teenth century was as vivid to the little girl and her 
family as if they had lived there. Young Eleanor 
went to the Union Grammar School, and then to 
the West Haven High School, from which she was 
graduated in 1923. She then entered the New 
Haven Free Library training class, and after com- 
pleting the six months’ course, was appointed a 
junior assistant in the children’s department. At 
first she was not conscious of any particular desire 
to work with children, but as time went on she 
became more and more interested in her young 
patrons. Storytelling and supervising reading clubs 
for boys and girls were the activities she enjoyed 
the most. In June 1928 she was appointed acting 
librarian in the children’s room, and in October 
1929 she became librarian, a post she held until 
1931, when she received the Caroline M. Hewins 
scholarship, awarded in recognition of outstanding 
work in the juvenile field. After a year at the Pratt 
Institute Library School, she was offered a position 
at the New York Public Library, where she was 
children’s librarian successively at the Chatham 
Square Branch, the West New Brighton Branch, 
and the George Bruce Branch. 


While a student at Pratt, the young librarian 
met Rice Estes, also at the school; they were mar- 
ried on December 8, 1932. Eleanor Estes had al- 
ways wanted to write, she says, and had made her 
first attempt at the age of eleven, when her class 
at school was instructed to prepare a “conversation 
piece.’” Eleanor wrote a little imaginative story 
called ‘Conversation over the Back Fence.’’ When 
the other children read their compositions, most of 
which were in the “Hello, Bill, how are you?” 
style, she became alarmed, because her own was so 
different. However, when the papers were re- 
turned she found that the teacher had written 
“good” on her theme. Her desire to become a 
writer intensified. But it was not until after her 
marriage that Eleanor Estes began to put together 
material for a book. 

Eleanor Estes and her husband have traveled up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard, but mostly their 
vacations have been spent at Rockport, on Cape 
Ann. There they met Louis Slobodkin, the sculp- 
tor. He was a sympathetic listener when Mrs. Estes 
discussed the book she was writing. When the 
manuscript had been placed, it seemed natural to 
ask Slobodkin to undertake the illustrations. Al- 
though he had done no work in this field, he was 
delighted to try, and Mrs. Estes and her publisher 
in turn were delighted with the results. The Mof- 
fats came out in 1941. The story of an American 
family in a small town had nothing spectacular in 
it, as May Lamberton Becker wrote in the Herald 
Tribune, but it had “the difference that belongs to 
real life.’” According to Eleanor Estes the charac- 
ters in the book are not counterparts of her family, 
as some critics have suggested, but a composite of 
all the children she has known. A keen observer, 
Mrs. Estes has garnered from memory all the little 
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things that did happen and added to them possible 
happenings invented by a vivid imagination. 

The adventures of the Moffat children were con- 
tinued in The Middle Moffat (1942) and Rufus M 
(1943). A. M. Jordan writesin the Horn Book of 
the Moffat stories, “Eleanor Estes draws New Eng- 
land village life with genuine sympathy and truth- 
fulness. Her Moffats, as Louis Siobodkin convinc- 
ingly presents them, take their place among the 
book families not soon forgotten.” Also published 
in 1943 was The Sun and the Wind and Mr. Todd, 
a fantasy inspired by one of Aesop's fables. This 
book was a disappointment to some critics, who 
were far less enthusiastic about the adventures of 
Mr. Todd than they had been about the Moffats 
Eleanor Estes’ last book—The Hundred Dresses 
(1944)— is the story of a little Polish girl in New 
England. Called one of the most important books 
of the year, it is “beautiful in its softly colored 
spacious pictures, beautiful in its understanding of 
child character and belief in the essential goodness 
of a child’s heart.” The Moffats is being trans- 
lated into several European languages, The Hun- 
dred Dresses into Turkish. 

Eleanor Estes and her husband live in New York 
City. She employs her very limited free time draw- 
ing, and painting in water color. She is also a 
lover of music. Her favorite books include such 
disparate choices as James Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
and Plato. One of her pleasures is reading the fan 
mail that comes to her from all over the world, 
from children who look upon the Moffats as real 
people. She has many books in mind, she says; her 
current work is a novel of the contemporary scene, 
which she hopes to finish in the autumn. Of 
medium height and graceful figure, Eleanor Estes 
has grey eyes and dark hair. She is youthful in 
appearance, seeming little older than the children 
of whom she writes. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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In MODERN 


“Gray-Rite” finish ... 





STEEL BOOKSTACKS by Library Bureau 


Books need no longer be inadequately 
housed, nor the library handicapped in 
serving its patrons for lack of sufficient 
steel bookstacks. 

This might be good news enough—but 
Library Bureau brings you more—single 
and multi-story stacks in the attractive 
new Gray-Rite finish. Gray-Rite absorbs 
less light. It subtly conveys the impres- 
sion of cleanliness and cheerfulness that 
library planners seek in modern equip- 
ment. Olive green, too, is available to 


match existing installations where nec- 
essary. 

Our catalog will aid you in the practi- 
cal selection and: use of library equip- 
ment. We will gladly send you a copy 
—and quote on your needs. 


IF YOU WANT PLANNING HELP... 
Call on Library Bureau. Our specialists 
will bring you the experience acquired 
during years of cooperation with the 
world’s leading librarians. 


Library Bureau Department 








315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Charlie May Simon 


HARLIE MAY SIMON first wrote out of 

physical and spiritual hunger and the ele- 
mental knowledge gained thereby permeates all her 
succeeding work. ‘Sensitivity’ and “‘simplicity’’ 
are descriptives found in almost every review of her 
fifteen books and these same reviewers have often 
paid her one of the highest compliments a chil- 
dren’s author can receive by recommending these 
books as being of interest to adults as well as 
young people and as good “reading aloud.” Her 
writings will be found on library shelves for many 
years despite or because of their “regionalism.” 

There is nothing artificial about this regionalism. 
It is the fibrous outgrowth of heritage and of work- 
ing a homestead in the Ozark country where 
Charlie May Hogue was born in Drew County, 
near Monticello, Arkansas, August 17, 1897. Her 
father, Charles Wayman Hogue, taught school in 
the lowlands of Arkansas and there met her mother, 
Mary Gill. Mr. Hogue is author of Back Yonder, 
an account of his boyhood experiences in the moun- 
tains of Arkansas and now at the age of seventy-six, 
he has just completed another book 

Of her family background, the author reports: 
‘My grandfather Hogue would tell you that I have 
no notable ancestors. He is right in the sense it is 
usually meant. All my people were farmers, living 
close to the land, until my father left Arkansas and 
moved to Memphis. The Hogues and Gills came 
when the country was new and settled in Virginia, 
and with each generation . . . they pushed on 
farther West, carving out a home in the wilderness, 
doing their little bit to build a new country.” 

At the age of thirteen Charlie May Hogue 
essayed a long novel and “to her surprise’ found it 
returned with a printed rejection slip. She burned 
the manuscript and for a long time imagined she 
was an artist instead of an author. When she had 
finished the Memphis public schools and had a 
course at the State Teachers College, then called the 
Normal School, she attended the Art Institute in 
Chicago and later studied under Bourdell at the 
Grande Chaumiére in Paris. There she met and 
married Howard Simon, the artist, in 1926. They 
were divorced in 1935. In January 1936 she mar- 
ried John Gould Fletcher who had returned to his 
native Arkansas after twenty years in London. 

It was in the bitter 1930's when Charlie May 
Simon was thirty-three that she began writing again 
and met with an instantaneous success that must 
have sponged out the disappointment encountered 
twenty years earlier. This successful effort took 
place when she went back to the land for a physi- 
cally blistering three-year struggle to create a home 
in virgin Ozark country. Squirrel, rabbit, an occa- 
sional possum was the fare when she was lucky, 
and she “invented more ways to cook corn meal for 
our table than I thought possible” when the harsh 
winter came. Despite the primitiveness of much of 
the daily living, the ten-mile isolation from store 
and post office, Charlie May Simon sat down to her 
dinner of spoon bread and poke greens, wearing an 
old party dress, and drank her tea from a Limoges 
cup because, she says: ““We needed the feel of soft 
silk and thin china and linen, after a twenty-mile 
hike down hill and up again, with a load of thirty 
pounds on our backs the hardest half of the way.” 

During this homesteading, a bank failure con- 
sumed her rainy-day hoard, and it was to eat and 
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clothe herself that she wrote an article in the log 
house at Rocky Crossing. It was accepted immedi- 
ately by Scribner's and a short time later her first 
book, Robin on the Mountain, was published. 

John Gould Fletcher, distinguished American 
poet and Pulitzer Prize winner, says of his wife's 
writing: “The Ozarks, and through them, the en- 
tire pioneering experience of backwoods America, 
came to her through inheritance—but also because 
of deliberate choice, after she had lived in many 
large cities, and even for a time, abroad.’” The New 
York Times reports: “As always Mrs. Simon writes 
of people and places with a warm, true touch, 
bringing the wilderness alive in unforgettable little 
scenes.” The New Yorker says of this regional 
writer for children that she is “skillful’’ and ‘‘sym- 
pathetic.” Librarians have recommended her work 
for children because of its realism, content, and 
style. There are no tricks of phonetic spelling to 
give simulated flavor. 


Charlie May Simon's art background is reflected 
in her recent book, Art in the New Land: Stories of 
Some American Artists and Their Work (1945), 
a companion volume to her Lays of the New Land; 
Stories of Some American Poets and Their Work 
(1943). Her homesteading experience is told in 
Straw in the Sun (1945), now in its third printing. 
Joe Mason, Apprentice to Audubon, coming out 
this month, is her thirteenth juvenile title and, she 
confesses, her favorite of all the books she has 
written. She is now working on an adult novel. 

At home in Little Rock, Mrs. Fletcher can reread 
frequently Mary Webb and Jane Austen, and best 
of all, Thoreau’s Walden, or with her husband 
pursue their hobbies of travel (just wishful in the 
last four years) and gardening. Mrs. Fletcher says 
that, “We live in a gray stone house overlooking 
the Arkansas river, with ten acres of pine woods. 
We have chosen to live where we have our roots.” 


E. N. BERGIN 
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Why ForeverAmber was microfilmed 


AT RIGHT: the only mss 


copy of Forever Amber 


BELOW 


Du Pont A 


on which if 


N TYPING the original manuscript of her best- 

seller, ‘‘Forever Amber,’’ Kathleen Winsor 
made no carbon copy. 

Upon acceptance of this best-selling story, the 
Macmillan Publishing Company, New York, 
recognized the risk involved in having no dupli- 
cate of it. The manuscript might be lost. Fire 
might destroy it. Water damage might ruin sev- 
eral pages. So it was promptly decided to have 
the entire work, consisting of 1475 typewritten 
pages, recorded on microfilm. For this purpose a 
single hundred-foot roll of Du Pont Microcopy 





Film was used—about the size of two packs of 
cigarettes. 

This fine film is particularly suitable for re- 
cording important manuscripts, rare books, 
newspapers, maps, paintings and documents of 
al] kinds. Its archival-type safety base, high 
contrast, resolving power and resistance to abra- 
sion are outstanding advantages. A booklet on 
“Films for Documentary Reproduction’”’ will be 
sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


(LISTEN TO ‘'Cavalcade of America’’—Monday Evenings —NBC) 


MICROCOPY FILM 


206. v. 8. Pat. OF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE... 4 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS &.. 


AIR COMPRESSORS ................... 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE .................. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 4 


Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ........... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE .............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL .......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


Ra atch anak s saeinacaes 4% 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
PUN cs Sona as Wen cicrhn bbe os vibe 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ......... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 
SAE en cchAeaeteer rach sncescheehasss oe 6 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. ! 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 2 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... |! 


Y ptieadats sare tina ee awe Se hs 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $1 each .... 10 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ...........--.. 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. a 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at. $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Hl, Ill, IV, V, VI, Vil, VII, 
1X, X, Xl, XU. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
mn to all our readers for 





{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Our Besetting Sin 


To the Editor: 


The besetting sin of public libraries is that of 
spending thousands of dollars in buying books for 
the people and in salaries for the personnel to in- 
terpret those books and advise in reading—and 
then begrudge a few cents to present the results of 
our efforts effectively to the public. Adequate 
publicity for our wares and our services in public 
libraries is an essential; and success can only crown 
our efforts if and when we learn and use effective 
publicity. 

REBECCA B. RANKIN, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 


Library “Service’’ 


To the Editor: 


In looking’ over a text highly recommended be- 
cause of its liberal outlook, and its admirable 
comprehensiveness, one wonders how many high 
school students have sufficient preparation to get 
for themselves what the authors have presented in 
Our Changing Social Order. It would take an in- 
spired teacher to interpret and cover the material 
offered, and often in language beyond many stu- 
dents’ understanding. 

Turning to the index of this very excellent text, 
under Libraries, Public, a brief paragraph disposes 
of the work of a great socializing institution—the 
public library. Stressing the fact that forty million 
Americans have no library service, the fact remains 
that millions do, and had our citizens been better 
trained they would make more use of available li- 
brary service. The community must depend upon 
the schools in some measure for those fundamentals 
lacking in the home, many due to economic condi- 
tions. But have the schools developed even a good 
percentage of a thinking population? Our form of 
government more than ever before in our national 
history needs intelligent voters. Libraries depend- 
ing on voluntary attendance also need intelligent 
readers capable of using their resources. The lim- 
ited use of our libraries cannot be blamed entirely 
on a lack of publicity or inadequate service. What 
the reader brings to a book is the question. 

In a recent address before the Eastern college 
librarians, Dr. Jacques Barzun of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as quoted by the New York Times, said: 
“It behooves the librarian to be as well informed 
as the scholar. . Aside from the problems of 
efficiency too many libraries are afflicted with ill- 
bred, rude, and incompetent attendants... . Li- 
brary service suggests the gasoline stations.” 

My attention was called to a feature article by 
Dale Eunson in the Cosmopolitan. Its pictures and 
moving text to some may seem sentimental, but to 
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me seems to illuminate what is meant by the word 
service. It is a fading picture in the light of better 
training and more modern methods, but it illus- 
trates the truly social significance of our public 
libraries in the communities they serve. Look for 
“Face of America: the Librarian’ in your February 
1946 copy of the Cosmopolitan. ‘‘For in the Public 
Library the American dream has most nearly come 
true.... For the Free.” 
A MIDDLE-WESTERN LIBRARIAN 


Approval and Dissent 


To the Editor: 

I’m moved to send in a few cheers for the article 
by Ernest Maass in the December issue. An honest 
appraisal, and intelligent. He probably shares my 
disgust at the letter in a recent A.L.A. Bulletin 
counseling that advertisements for positions open 
at $1,800 or less should have the salary figures 
deleted, as they harm the recruiting program—have 
them concealed, in other words, rather than make 
any constructive effort to have the salaries raised; 
catch as many as possible rather than demonstrate 
by a lack of response that decent remuneration 
must be offered, and thus, ultimately, create condi- 
tions that will attract the more forceful and capable 
people to the work. A willingness to accept less 
than one is worth, or should be worth, too often 
accompanies a lack of real efficiency anyway; and 
inadequate pay is likely to accompany equally un- 
satisfactory working conditions. 

I wonder if Wendell S. Brooks (December 1945 
Bulletin, page 271) has ever checked over the 
people who actually use the libraries when they 
are open on Sundays, for instance? In large cities, 
with adequate technical sections, such material is 
used, I know. But in a place of this size, for ex- 
ample, those who come in are those who come 
every day of the week, or people who are killing 
time. I know. I've kept a record every Sunday 
I've worked this season. 

I was unable to tear myself away from the 
“Primer on Library Planning’ (January 1946 Bual- 
letin) although I am certainly not planning to 
build a library, and I had rather less than no time 
to spend on it when I found myself avidly perusing 
the items. 

DorotHy G. Dou, Children’s Librarian 
Salem, Oregon, Public Library 


Avoid a Questionnaire! 


To the Editor: 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library has appointed a 
Branch Survey Committee, made up of members of 
the staff who are charged with the formulation of a 
long-range plan for branch library development, 
closely integrated with the program of the City 
Plan Commission. 

This committee is very much interested in simi- 
lar studies in other cities, particularly if such stud- 
ies have included accumulation of data from other 
libraries. If any library has a file of correspondence 
or returns from questionnaires sent to other librar- 
ies on the subject of branch development, the Pratt 
Library would appreciate an opportunity to borrow 
the files for study. It may obviate another ques- 
tionnaire! 


(Continued on page 640) 
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Aluminum Book Supports 


Made of 18 gauge aluminum. 
Dull silvery finish, smooth and 
superior to painted steel sup- 
ports that easily chip and 
scratch. Savings amount to 
334%. 


> Sees SE @ .20¢ each 
SOD nn nmtcetiah @ .18¢ each 
SOD - .......ncininalininatll @ .16¢ each 





112 $. Carroll St, Madison 3, Wis. 
87 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Cona.. 
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AVAILABLE 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


14° EDITION 
2nd printing—complete 
tables & index. 1946. 12° 


6" ABRIDGED 
1946. 4° 


Forest Press, Inc. 


Lake Placid Club, Essex County 
New York 














Of particular interest will be information on 
such subjects as: area and population served by 
community branches and by regional branches; 
formula used for allocation of book funds among 
branch libraries; formula used for size of staff per 
branch; hours of staff service; balance of profes- 
sional and clerical assistants maintained; ratio of 
book stock to population served; administration of 
bookmobile service in city library systems; costs 
per unit of circulation and per staff member. 

Any assistance volunteered will be very much 
appreciated. 

AMY WINSLOW, Assistant Librarian 
(Chairman, Branch Survey Committee) 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Conference Delegate 


To the Editor: 

The Conference Project Committee of the chil 
dren’s department of the St. Louis Public Library 
will again send a delegate to the A.L.A. conference. 
_ This organization, a cooperative scheme, was 
formed in 1942 by a group of children’s librarians 
to send a delegate with partial expenses paid to the 
annual A.L.A. Conference. Since conferences were 
discontinued during the war, the first and only dele- 
gate was sent to the Milwaukee Conference in 
1942. 

HELEN CANNON, Children’s Librarian 
Baden Branch Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 


County Librarians’ Workshop 


Librarians in county libraries will discuss the 
means of studying the community, and of extend- 
ing the library in the community at a workshop to 
be held at Clear Lake Camp, Michigan, July 5 to 9. 
The camp has cabins accommodating four or more 
people, set among the trees near the lake. There 
is a central lodge for classes, meals, and recreation. 
Fine swimming and boating. Fee $15. For regis- 
tration, write by May 15 to Alta Parks, Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Michigan. 


Course on Archives 


The second short training course in the Preserva- 
tion and Administration of Archives for custodians 
of public, institutional, and business archives will 
be offered by the American University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with the cooperation of the National 
Archives and the Maryland Hall of Records from 
June 17 through July 6, 1946. The program will 
provide lectures on the most important phases of 
archival administration and practical work in such 
fields as arrangement and description of archives, 
repair and preservation, cataloging, calendaring, 
and photoduplication. Students may elect to stay 
for a fourth additional week to complete their 
laboratory projects or to participate in informal 
discussion groups. The fee for the entire program 
including the fourth week is $40. Veterans may 
enroll in the course under Public Laws 16 and 346. 
Detailed information may be obtained by writing 
to Ernst Posner, School of Social Science and Public 
Affairs, The American University, 1901 F Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Library Training in Vacation Clothes 


To the Editor: 


Rocky Mountain and Great Plains library prob- 
lems, studied in a summer camp in Routt National 
Forest on the banks of the Michigan River, is the 
program of the 1946 Rocky Mountain Rural Li- 
brary Institute for this summer. Postponed from 
last year because of the transportation crisis the 
institute this year will be held where fishing, hik- 
ing, riding, and outdoor vacation clothes will form 
the background to the group discussions of the 
problems that face rural libraries in mountainous 
or sparsely populated areas. 

The institute, which is a joint undertaking of 
the Colorado A and M College and the School of 
Librarianship of the University of Denver, will 
spend the two weeks from August 19 to 31, 1946, 
at the Cameron Pass Club Camp near Gould, Colo- 
rado, about eighty miles west of Fort Collins. 
Leaders of the discussion groups will be outstand- 
ing authorities on the problems to be considered. 
The first week will be given over to the geographi- 
cal, population, and sociological problems that 
underlie any adequate program for rural library 
service, while the second week will be devoted to 
an interpretation of those factors in terms of library 
service. 

Graduate credit will be given those persons who 
meet the requirements for advanced work as set 
up by the two schools, and who complete a required 
course of reading following the formal sessions. 
Tuition will be $10 a week, while the cost of quar- 
ters and meals has been set, barring any great 
changes in food prices, at $20 a week or $3 a day. 

Recreation activities typical of camp life will be 
sponsored for nonstudy hours, and outdoor clothes, 
including jeans, Levis, and heavy walking shoes 
will be the usual costume at all times. Further in- 
formation may be secured from: 

James G. Honcson, Librarian 
Colorado A and M College 
Fort Collins, Colorado, 
and 
HARRIET E, Howe, Director 
School of Librarianship 
University of Denver 
211 15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Summer Library Conference 


Nazareth College and Nazareth Normal School 
of Rochester, New York, have scheduled a summer 
library conference for July 8 to 19. The primary 
purpose of the conference is to give intensive train- 
ing in the techniques of elementary school library 
organization and operation to principals, librarians, 
and teachers in the parochial schools. The financ- 
ing of the elementary school library, the selection 
of books, the coordination of the library with 
classroom work and public library facilities will be 
considered. A feature of the conference will be a 
panel discussion, led by Helen Cashman, librarian 
of Charlotte High School, on the problems con- 
nected with a school library. Also on the program 
will be several staff members of the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library. 

Visits to several libraries in Rochester, including 
Nazareth Normal School and Nazareth College, 
will be included. Registration will be limited to 
seventy-five. 
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ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 
Foreword by MARY GOULD DAVIS 


In this —— new edition of a volume first 
published almost half a century ago, the illus- 
trations share something of the magic of 
Scheherazade herself. Some new stories have 
been added, a few omitted, and the format 
changed to give a more pleasing appearance. 
Illustrated by Vera Bock. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


WAKAIMA AND 
THE CLAY MAN 


By E. BALINTUMA KALIBALA 
and MARY GOULD DAVIS 


Full of humor, having the strange simplicity 
of a child’s own story, these are authentic 
folk tales of the Baganda Tribe of East Africa. 
More reminiscent of Uncle Remus than pre- 
viously published African tales but without 
dialect. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Ages 


WILD 
PALOMINO 


By STEPHEN HOLT 


No lover of westerns could possibly resist this 
grand, galloping tale of Des Harmon and his 
adventures with ‘‘the biggest gold horse in the 
world.’’ Des discovers a lost mine and com- 
petes in a rodeo. Decorations by W. C. Nims. 
Ages 10-14, $2.00 


New volumes in the Ameriea At Work Series 
by Josephine Perry Each $2.00 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York 3, Toronto 1 
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THE BEST YEARS 


HOW TO ENJOY RETIREMENT 
by WALTER B. PITKIN 
The author of LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY writes a spirited, keen appraisal 


of what the later years can mean to the average man. A practical 
program for retirement for the record number of people past retire- 


ment age or planning to retire. 


May, $2.00 








by JIM PHELAN 


A daring, terrifying novel. “Powerful . . . 
It is a tale not to be forgotten.” 
—Mark Van Doren April 1, $2.50 





YOUNG MAN 
WITH A DREAM 


by KENNETH REDDIN 


A rollicking, impossible story of Dublin, 
fantastic and gay, told with Celtic wit 
and humor. March 25, $2.50 








by ELMA K. LOBAUGH 


The poignant story of a warmhearted, 
lusty small-town girl, caught up in the 
swirl of American industrial life. 

March 27, $2.50 


THE ART OF GLIDING 

by TERENCE HORSLEY 
The first definitive book on all aspects of 
motorless flight—a lively presentation of 
a subject of rapidly growing interest. 48 
pages of photographs. Introduction and 
appendix by Roel |. Wolfson, editor of 
Flying Age. April 8, $3.50 








BUILDING YOUR NEW HOUSE 
by MARY and GEORGE CATLIN 


Answers the 1001 questions for those planning to build a house in 
the $3,000-$10,000 range—a concrete, practical book. May, $2.75 


A. A. WYN, PUBLISHER 


67 WEST 44th ST., N. Y. 
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TORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR + THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA - JUAREZ - 
BULLET - YANKEE DOODLE DANDY (THE ST 
»9—F MARK TWAIN +» PRIDE OF THE MARINES (THE 
RHAPSODY IN BLUE (THE STORY OF GEORGE GERSHWIN 





and NOW 


WARNER BROS. 
xenowned por 
distinguished biographical films 
foresent another. achievement 


THE STORY OF THE BRONTES 






ath NO a rag oe Ca Che "i 


DeHAVILLAND PAUL HENREIp 







LSO WITH 


DAME MAY WAITTY VicTOR FRANCEN 


DIREC UCED BY 
CURTIS BERNHARDT - ROBERT BUCKNER 


Screen Play by Keith Winter + Original Story by Theodore Reeves + Music by Eric Wolfgang Korngold 
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ADMIRALS * GENERALS * STATESMEN 
SCIENTISTS * INVENTORS * DOCTORS 


The war years made America conscious of many new names. Men and 
women in every walk of life made lasting contributions to victory, elec- 
tronics, atomic fission, physics, chemistry, medicine, surgery, education, 


politics or religion. What was their background, where were they born, who were 
their parents, what were their accomplishments, interests and activities? Since 1891 
the National Cyclopedia of American Biography has been presenting comprehensive 
detailed information about great Americans. 


Biographies are full length and all the facts are given necessary to clearly outline an 
individual. Much of the source material has come from questionnaires and letters, and 
large clear photographs accompany most of.the biographies, many of them autographed. 


It is the continuing policy of: 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Volume XXXI now ready—Approximately 900 biographies 
$15.00 less discount. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY * Publishers * 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








B GUIDES... 


For Easy Reading 


Catalog cards will not cling to these 
guides under the tabs, even when the 
cards are slanted forward. Celluloid tabs, 
tilted to insure easy reading, are attached 
by a special process, so that no metal 

eyelets mor or scratch the cards. 

The guides are made of heavy, 
durable Pressboard. Tabs ore half 
cut, left and right position. Size of 
guides is exact for use with stand- 
ord size catalog cards, 12.5x7.5 
centimeters, with round hole for 
guide rod. 

Heavy poper strips, perforated 
for making labels for insertion in 
tabs, are included at no charge. 


25 Guides $1.50 500 Guides $5.20 per 100 
100 Guides $5.50 1,000 Guides $5.00 per 100 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
hele Giel, Fae Vals 
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JUST PUBLISHED—and Destined to Be in Demand 
by Library Readers for Years to Come! 


- Your Navy in Action 


EVERY GREAT NAVAL OPERATION OF THE WAR 


Told by the Great Admirals Who Sailed the Fleet from Norfolk to Normandy 
-- from the Golden Gate 
to the Inland Sea! 





and 


illustrated with 


' Over 500 


MAGNIFICENT 
Ys alia PHOTOGRAPHS 


many full color — from 
the confidential files 
of the Navy 
Here's the first uncensored story The Great Naval Battles Told by: 


of our modern Navy in action 















. told by the great admirals... Admirals of the Fleet Ernest J. 
pictured in hundreds of startling, King, William F. Halsey, Chester 
never-before-published action pho- W. Nimitz; Rear Admiral Wm. 
tos, maps and documents (many R. Furlong; Admiral Frank J. 










in full color) right from the Navy’s Fletcher; Admiral R. R. 
confidential files! For the first Walsche, USCG; General 
time, the heavy veil of censorship A. A. Vandegrift, 

is ripped aside. Astounding pho- USMC, and many 

tos reveal the glorious achieve- others! 
ments of our Seabees, Marines, 
Coast Guard, the Fleet, the Air, 
Amphibious Forces and the Armed 
Guard! This is the authentic 
drama of our Navy’s cruise to 
victory, actually written by the 
men who charted that cruise! 


BATTLE STATIONS!—Your Navy 
In Action is sure to be standard 
work for libraries for a long time 
to come. dt is a book of extraor- 
dinarily wide interest—to service- 
men and their families, to history 
students, to editors and photogra- , 

phers, and to the general reader. ATTLE 
It is big in size (7 by 10 inches) 
printed on glistening white enam- 
eled paper—something almost un- 
heard of in many a year. And its 


TATIONS 


price is amazingly low—only $3.95 porate 
in the cloth edition; $4.95 in art- ¥ 
craft. Usual library discounts. NAV 
in ; 
e ACTION | 
WM. H. WISE & CO., INC. 
Publishers 


50 West 47 St., New York, 19 
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a “Must” for every progressive library 












Bus &. SUGARMAN 


Faw wet Mavens, 


~, Tron Al 


be ‘New GUIDANCE 300k 


de on Specific Jobs! 


ZG... years, there has been a crying need for 
specific vocational guidance reading material. 
Today, this need has been intensified by the 
return of millions of service personnel 


—_— TF —~—s 


Beis. iy 



















In addition, high schools and colleges ; 
all over the country are expanding their B mh Yrel ; 
guidance programs to the fullest—real- 3 i age 
izing the urgency of vocational guidance. ae : 


Here is a new series of guidance | PUBLIC RELATIONS 
books specifically designed to meet these Tip Steped hen 


needs — factual, authoritative guides 








which include the following features: OPPORTUNITIES 
General discussion of field, in- | Basic technical information by Elias E. Sugarman 
cluding desirable and unde- needed $1.00 
sirable aspects, as well as Opportunities in related fields OPPORTUNITIES 
future prospects. Lists of approved schools IN RADIO 
High school and college re- Lists of trade papers _ by Jo Ranson and 
quirements Discussions of trade unions ae Richard Pack 
Tuition fees and associations of field ‘$1.50 
A pprentice training Bibliographies 
How to get started Glossaries 
Path to advancement Indices 


The first six books of this unique series are just off the press 
— each written by an outstanding authority. Many additional 
titles are now in production. 


ah Special discounts are open to libraries. Order now. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 











45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Announcing 





A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


One Thousand Poems 
for Children 


Selected and arranged by 


ELIZABETH HOUGH SECHRIST 


Editor of “Christmas Everywhere,’ etc. 






es, ased on the original selections of ROGER INGPEN, this com- 
pletely re-designed edition has been divided into Poems 


D2 for Younger Children and Poems for Older Children, with 


ten appropriate classifications such as HUMOR, NATURE, OLD FAVORITES, HOLI- 





added, replacing those which, for various reasons, are no 
longer popular. A comprehensive, indispensable collection of the world’s finest 
poetry that is equally appropriate for the home, school or library. 601 pages, 
67%" x 9%". Indexed by AUTHOR, TITLE and FIRST LINES. Full-color wrapper, 
endpapers and more than fifty decorative drawings by Henry C. Pitz. Coming 


in May, $3.00. Special pre-publication price, $2.75. Write or wire your order 


immediately. 





i. GC, 
- oe Smith pompany 


225 South Fifteenth Street; Philadelphia 2 
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A New Rue Index 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT to 
SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





By ELotse Rug. The basic index appeared in 1943. Since then, 
many new books for use in the primary grades have been published. 
This First Supplement indexes, by small subjects alphabetically 
arranged, over 225 titles published from late 1942 through early 
1946. Two thirds of these are of the non-reader or trade book 
type. Of the other third about one fifth are rhythm books, only 
a few of which antedate 1942. They are entered under RHYTHM 
and analyzed by specific rhythms and subjects. 


One third of the books analyzed are double or single starred for 
first or second purchase. Symbols denote the various types of 
readers, and identify picture books, picture-story books (many of 
which may be used with the pre-school child), story books, col- 
lections, music and rhythm books, handicraft books, and books 
for teacher use. Each entry is graded. Includes a List of Books 
Indexed, and Notes on New Editions. 


This First Supplement is based on a study made with the help of 
consultants of curricula and of units commonly offered through- 
out the country. 84p. Price, $1.25. (With basic index, below, 
both for $3.) . 








Other Rue Indexes 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Indexes more than 500 commonly used primary 
books and readers through third grade. About 
250 are of non-reader, or trade book, type. 
7700 entries; 1500 subjects. 1943. 27I1p. 
$2.50. (With Supplement, both volumes for 


$3.) 
SUBJECT INDEX TO READERS 


Nearly 4,000 references to 283 commonly used 
modern readers (pre-primer through third 
grade) indexed under 1000 subjects. 1938. 
192p. Cloth, 75c. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


1300 books (800 trade or non-reader type, 500 
text books) under 3000 subjects common to 
grades 4-6 throughout the country. 20,000 en- 
tries. 1940. 560p. Cloth, $4. (With Swxp- 
plement—both volumes for $5.) 


SUPPLEMENT (to the title above) 


Analyzes 600 books published since 1940. 
2500 subjects, 6000 entries. 1943. 197p. 
Cloth, $2.50. (In combination with basic in- 
dex, both for $5.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ® CHICAGO 11 
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The BooK OF KNOWLEDGE 


FITS THE PATTERN OF THE 
3 R'S OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


R-1: The Book of Knowledge 
for RECREATION 


“Literature is most appreciated and makes its best con- 
tribution when it is approached in a recreational mood of 
curiosity and not in the way of study and work... Enjoy- 
ment fs recognized as an essential factor in developing 
appreciation.” * 


R-2: The Book of Knowledge 
for REFERENCE 


“The important consideration is that definite training in 
effective reading habits should begin early and should keep 
pace with students’ needs, even to the college level.” * 


R-3: The Book of Knowledge 
for RESEARCH 


In the starred articles Vol. 20, children find facts properly 
fitted into the pattern of juvenile exploration. 


*Quoted from The Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. 


20 Vols. MAROON ARTCRAFPYT, List Price $79.50 
(1945 Copyright) 


l THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. (WLB 5-46) 
(School and Library Div.) 


Please s end me 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
without obligation 


I 

' your new booklet eo 

| “A Unique Aid in Emer Ce eM ao ictccstcdierersetentcn since 

| Education” Address sch Taupe talib ead setapiniataapielace 


+ ssneiachs WIE © sicaicccdttettesseceactebees 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 











Figure Drawing Without A Model $1.00 


The Art and Use of the Poster 1.00 
Practical Fashion Sketches 1.00 
Essentials of Creative Design 1.00 
« 
Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
Working in Leather 1.00 
& 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Arts & Crafts for Children $1.00 
Drawing for Children 1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E 1ith Street New York 3, N. Y. 


A necessary reference 
for every library 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL 
1946 YEAR BOOK 


The Invaluable Reference Book of 
Memorable Facts that every well- 
informed person will want for im- 
mediate reference and will treasure 
for years to come. 


The complete and accurate information of 
world-events during 1945—in a single vol- 
ume. Over 1,400 authoritative aiticles. 
Hundreds of distinguished contributors. 
Special features covering every vital topic 
of world-wide interest—war's end, atomic 
bomb, union of nations, peace problems, 
outlook with labor, epoch-making inven- 
tions, scientific developments, business and 
finance, sports records, prize winners, art, 
religion, literature, music, theatre, out- 
standing achievements, valuable statistics 
covering the whole world and each of the 
48 states. Superbly illustrated with finest 
photos available. Maps—Charts—Diagrams 
and Index. $10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y. 
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SPRING SUPPLEMENT 
NOW AVAILABLE 





CATALOG 
OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1945 


$3.50 Including Spring (1946) 
Supplement 


The Catalog is the indispensable 
tool of the thrifty buyer because it 
enables him to select from more 
than 4,000 reprints, published by 
thirty-seven publishers in ninety- 
one reprint series. It shows at a 
glance what is available. 


The Catalog is in two alphabets. 
One by author and title shows all 
editions available. For example, 
here will be found thirteen different 
editions of /ane Eyre at a price 
range from 49c to $2.50. The en- 
tries include pagination, date, pub- 
lisher, illustrator, etc. 


The second alphabet is by series 
and publisher. It includes a brief 
description of each of the ninety- 
one series with a list of titles avail- 


able. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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MESSAGES 
TO 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


YQ No i VY 
Ss Commended for Classroom Use 
by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge which best 
inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The following excerpts from recent signed 
statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s Digest ...as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating 


















these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improvement 
of our democracy and constitutional government. Accurate 
information on significant current developments is a neces- 
sary adjunct in this task. The Reader's Digest provides a 
concise, readable handbook of world events and trends.— 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportu- 
nity to inform themselves on current social, economic and 
scientific matters, and I know of no better or more pleasant 
way of securing such information than through The Reader’s 
Digest.—Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader's Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . I should 
like to see it in the hands of every high school student, and 
of many in the upper elementary grades.—James Haskell 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of signifi- 
cant events and achievements in the social, scientific and 
economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader's Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so influ- 
enced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use 
in our schools.—John Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. Be- 
cause The Reader's Digest presents up-to-the-month informa- 
tion on current events and personalities, this publication has 
come to be a valuable and widely used supplement to our 
reading in many high school and lower-grade classes.— 
Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of Lin- 
coln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of our 
youth. ...I feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s 
Digest should be classed among the valuable mediums for 
aiding this vital taskk.—Vernon L. Nickell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students.— 
John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Wash. 


The Reader's Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship.—Arthur E. Thompson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building 
of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader's Digest 
is very high.—Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader's Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implanting 
in young minds the concepts of desirable human relation- 
ships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information—common 
knowledge for common understanding for common 
citizenship in a common world: one world.—John Fred 
Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader's Digest is in an especially unique position, 
because of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebr. 








Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the place which The 
Reader's Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughdut the country who are molding a new gen- 


eration of Americans. 
The Reader's Digest 
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Public 
Administration 
Review 


For career men in 
the public service 


leaders in governmental 
agencies and business 
enterprises 


officials in progressive 
administrative agencies 


Subscription $5 per annum 


Published quarterly 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Illinois 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
You Sawe MONEY 









Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. , 
Label and leather / 
pull on one end.™~ 


WRITE TODAY 
For folder showing 


complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


Ei 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


23° S. Western Ave., 


Chicago 8 
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MODERN binding methods 
plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 
quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 


on 44 years of experience. 
ad 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 

















‘Greilest Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


os word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 





West Virginia Place Names 


Their Origin and Meaning, Including the Nomenclature 
of the Streams and Mountains 
HAMILL KENNY 768 p. $6.00 
A seven-year study of West Virginia history 
as reflected in its place names. 


The Place Name Press Piedmont, West Virginia 
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Scores of librarians have written to ask about subscription rates which 
were inadvertently omitted from our full page advertisement (page 
587) in last month’s Wilson Library Bulletin. The rates are: 


1 year, $2.00 2 years, $3.50 3 years, $4.50 


The May-June issue contains the first eight of a series of articles prepared by the Music 
Library Association and having to do with the functions of music libraries. 


All new subscribers will receive a copy of the MPJ NEW MUSIC LIST without 
charge. Its 78 classified sections include 4,218 new issues published by 114 music 
publishers during the year 1945. A MUST for every library. Separate price, 50 cents. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 1270 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 20 











Vacations Are Coming .. . 


AND 


Light fiction, travel guides and books on 
outdoor sports will be in demand the next 
few months. Displays and suitable posters 
will further stimulate the reading interest of 
your adult and juvenile patrons. 





Use our BOOK NEWS to guide you 
while making your selections. Shipments 
reach you from our stock of thousands of 
titles assembled for your convenience. 


Avail yourself of our intelligent service, 
courteous attention and liberal discounts. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. aiexcoriittinos 











SEND THEM TO “HUNTTING’S” =, 


Where Replacement Orders—As Well As New Book Orders, 
Receive Careful Attention 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
Publisher’s Bindings Supplied, If Desired, 
Though—For Long Wear—We Especially Recommend 
HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IW ANY BINDING & 
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Bruce Juveniles 


A CANDLE 
BURNS FOR FRANCE 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy 


Jeanne-Marie, a French refugee girl, has a won- 
derful dream about the seven best known French 


saints. Miss Thompson's story will appeal to 
children 8-11 years old. Excellent eo 
1.50 


complement the stories. 


ABOVE THE BLUE 


Mary Catherine Rose 
Illustrated by Ruth Ruhman 


Designed to delight 4-7 year olds—baby saints 
and angels in heaven have parties, play games, 
and pranks just like real children do. Ten full- 
page illustrations in six colors fairly dance 
throughout the book; plus twelve black and 
white drawings. $1.75 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Catherine and Robb Beebe 
Told simply, in clear short sentences, this story 
can be understood by the pre-school child and 


read by older boys and girls themselves. Vivid, 
four-color illustrations. $2.00 


COTTAGE 
ON THE CURVE 


Mary Lamers 
The Murray children and their parents spend an 
exciting summer at Oak Lake. Packed with ac- 


tion and suspense for the 9-12 year old erour. 
1.75 


THE MAN WHO BUILT 
THE SECRET DOOR 


Sister M. Charitas, $.S.N.D. 


Teen-agers will enjoy these lively sketches of 
i i ks of life. 
$1.50 


saints who represent the various wal 
There are twelve stories, each illustrated. 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1105 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Porter Sargent Books 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“An encyclopaedia of facts,” Charles 
A. Ellwood, Duke U. “A_ stupendous 
and devastating critique of American 
education,” Earnest Hooton, Harvard. 
“Rousing statements have behind them 
an immense amount of research,” EF. A. 
Ross, U. of Wis. “A solar book radiat- 
ing common sense on a world doped on 
humbug,” Majy-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 


For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


(This is the separately bound Intro- 
duction to the 29th edition of the 
Handbook of Private Schools, 1024 
pages, $6.00) 


“An admirable presentation of the cur- 
rent educational system,” Benjamin Fine, 
N. Y. Times. “Keeps me up at night 
following the shooting stars and wonder- 
ing what is to come next,” Charles 
Beard. “Should be required reading for 
every college president and teacher,” 5S 


Ralph Harlow, Smith. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education 
that made any sense to me,” Richard 
T. LaPiere, Stanford U. “One of the 
first books which I have sat down to 
read from cover to cover,” W. Lloyd 
Warner, U. of Chicago. “Challenges 
every educator to rethink his educational 
functions,” Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit. 
“Deeply impressed by the encyclopedic 
value,” John Dewey. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


Usual Library Discount 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


JUVENILES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


CARTOONING FOR FUN AND PROFIT — All Ages ........ $1.95 
WHO LIVES AT MY HOUSE? — Ages 1-4.................... 1.49 
ce) ee De Pe Tere yee 1.49 
POLLY. PATSY. AND PAT — Ages 3-7....................04-. 1.49 
HOW THE SQUIRREL GOT HIS TAIL — Ages 3-7 ......... 1.49 
MICHAEL ANGELO MOUSE — Ages 5-8................. sen e ae 
WHAT BIRD IS IT? —Ages G-10.............. 06. cece unee 1.49 
NICHOLAS NEEDLEFOOT — Ages 3-7 .............. ccc ceeuee 1.49 
THE LADYBUG WHO COULDN’T FLY HOME — Ages 3-7. 1.49 
ee GI oc oc civicereceies eveoawaseecenedseroers4 1.49 
CONRAD THE CLOCK — Ages 3-7 .................c0cccc cee eee 2.25 
LEANDER THE GANDER and SPUNKY 

THE DONKEY — Ages 3-7 ............: cc ccc cece ec ceeee 1.49 
CATS AND MORE CATS — Ages 4-8 ....................0.0555. 1.49 
JEEPS, STORY OF A DOG — Ages 8-12...................... 1.49 
ADVENTURE FOR BEGINNERS — Ages 3-7 ................. 1.49 
SANDY AND THE INDIANS — Ages &-12..................... 2.29 
SCUTTLEBUTT GOES TO WAR — Ages G-9.................. 1.49 
GUNNER AND THE DUMBO — Ages &-12............--..5... 1.49 
THE STORY OF THE SANDMAN — Ages 3-7. ....--.------ 1.49 
AT THE Z00 —FUN AT HOME — PLAYTIME — 

ON THE FARM —Ages 1-4........................ each 1.49 
WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD and THE GINGHAM DOG 

AND THE CALICO CAT — Ages 3-7......------5--5-- 1.49 
A BOY AND A DOG — Ages B-L1 .. 6... ccc eect e cee ee cees 1.49 
THE HAPPY GIRAFFE — Ages 3-7 ............0-. 00sec beeeeees 1.49 





1255 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 — 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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SLibrary-Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 





CLASS *a* which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in ge buckram 
covers in accordance wit American 

BINDING Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
a : oary books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. nerefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constan 


t 
uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


More and more-librarians and school 
LIBRARY people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 









es mw | Edwin Allen Company 





vecial ever-sewing 
and vetnfereiie of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
cua a Pere ie Write for current catalogues and lists 














Transparent 


PLASTIC MAGAZINE COVERS 


New, inexpensive Demco heavy 
gauge, transparent cellulose ace- 
tate magazine covers hold each 
magazine in five plates. Front 
and back covers held with two 
cellulose and cloth taped strips; 
one 13%4 inches wide; the center 
a % inch kerotol strip. Sturdy, 
blue imitation leather bindings, 
reinforced with metal corners. 
Available in ten sizes. Prices 
f.o.b. destination. 











Illustrated: QUANTITY 
canon” Gonles DISCOUNT | No. 570—5%%4” x 734”_----40¢ ea. 
spread. 6 to 11 No. 571—614” x 914”_____ 45¢ ea. 
5% No. 572—7” x 10”________ 45¢ ea. 
12 to 23 No. 573—8” x 11”________ 55¢ ea. 
10% No. 574—814” x 1114”____55¢ ea. 
24 & Over No. 575—9” x 1214”______ 65¢. ea. 
15% No. 576—1014” x 131%4”___75¢ ea. 
No. 577—11%" x 1414”"___75¢ ea. 
No, 578—1134” x 15______ 85¢ ea. 
ene oe eee We No. 579—11”" x 16”_______ 85¢ ea. 


87 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
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FORUM | 


Why do people use your Library? 


For research? 
For reference? 
For recreation? 





























How can you satisfy your readers in their 
search for information? 


Have you seen the new FORUM, re-published by the editors of Current 
History in September, 1945? FORUM, continuing its long tradition, presents 
each month in articles of lasting value, the controversial issues, conflicting 
interests and diverse viewpoints of all groups in our society today. 

Right now in the United States a powerful press has developed devoted 
almost exclusively to special pleading. Many readers do not realize the extent 
of this partisan press. Most readers, anxious to learn all viewpoints in a con- 
troversy, lack sufficient time to search through the vast quantities of printed 
information and select material representing all sides of an issue. 

The FORUM staff reads a mass of such material from the propaganda 
presses. From it we reprint, condense and staff-write articles which show the 
real conflicts of interest of various pressure groups. In all cases FORUM gives 
either a balanced picture or a special interest case which is frankly just that. 

FORUM presents editorial opinion from newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, and columns by both satirical and straight-forward critics of our society. 

The new FORUM, like the old, looks to the colleges and universities for 
authoritative and dispassionate criticism on all aspects of our daily living: 
politics, economics, philosophy, education, social problems. 


FORUM'S WRITERS INCLUDE 
Sidney B. Fay Harvard University 
Michael Florinsky Columbia University 
John Gassner The Theatre Guild 
Theodore Greene Leland Stanford University 
Gladys Palmer University of Pennsylvania 


FORUM FEATURES 


ARTICLES COLUMNS POETRY 
DEBATE EDITORIALS THEATRE 
BOOK REVIEWS NEWS SUMMARIES 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 





1 yr. $3.00 You can still start with the September, 1945 
2 yrs. $5.00 issue, Vol. CIV, no. 1, to keep your files intact. 

















EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 137 S. Second St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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“Certain to be widely discussed by 
students of Shakespeare.” 


—JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Shakespeare's historical plays comprise a whole third 
of his work—a third that has been relatively unheeded 
and misunderstood in the past. ‘The three parts of Henry 
VI have been neglected as works of art,” says E. M. W. 
Tillyard in his new book, SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY 
PLAYS ($3.00). “They turn out to be far better than is 
usually reputed. I should like to think I had helped to 
get them included in the plays of Shakespeare taken into 
account and enjoyed by the common reader.” 


This is exactly what Dr. Tillyard does, not only for 
Henry VI, but for all the history plays. He appraises each 
as a separate work of art, shows the connection between 
the plays, discusses their historical and literary back- 
ground and their relation to Elizabethan beliefs. 


More important still, a new conception of Shakespeare 
emerges from Dr. Tillyard’s study. Samuel C. Chew put 
it this way in his review in the New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review: “The general conclusion to be drawn from 
Tillyard’s exposition is an important one, for it presents 
us with a Shakespeare more thoughtful, more intellectual, 
more philosophical than that which many people even 
today have inherited from the nineteenth century, a 
Shakespeare ranking not only as poet but as thinker with 
Dante and Milton.” 


Eustace Mandeville Wetenhall Tillyard is a well- 
known authority on seventeenth and eighteenth century 
English literature, and the author of The Elizabethan 
W orld Picture, Shakespeare’s Last Plays, and other books. 
He is University Lecturer in English at Cambridge. His 
latest work, says Joseph Wood Krutch, is ‘‘certain to be 
widely discussed by students of Shakespeare.”’ 


—MACMILLAN 
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“B” for Biography, But— 


IN SCHOOLS, WHY NOT USE DEWEY? 
By Karl Jenkinson * 


‘ ‘RB’ 9 FOR BIOGRAPHY is accepted 

without question in public librar- 
ies and by classification manuals. School li- 
brarians, trained in public library methods, 
have taken over the system without too much 
examination of its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

The advantages usually given are that it 1s 
simple to remember, and that the biography 
may be shelved alphabetically by biographee. 
The patron then does not need to use the card 
catalog. In school libraries the “advantages” 
might be questioned, and the disadvantages 
are aggravated. 

The usual student has had little teaching 
in the use of libraries before entering school. 
It is extremely important that he learn to use 
the library in the shortest possible time. In 
the orientation lecture and visit to the library 
he is told how to use the card catalog. He is 
told about the classification number, what it 
is, and how it may-be used to find the books 
in the room. Then he is told about the ex- 
ceptions. Fiction is not difficult for him to 
understand; but biography presents many 
problems. 

A class letter instead of a number is itself 
an exception which he must grasp. He must 
also understand the break in the classification 
system, in the orderly procession of classifica- 
tion numbers going around the room. Either 
biography is shelved just after the 920’s, in 
which case he has trouble finding the 930- 





* Librarian, Fenger High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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999’s; or the biographies and the 920’s are 
shelved separately. Some librarians, in des- 
pair, shelve the 920’s with the other numbers, 
separating collective and individual biog- 
raphy to keep the continuity of the numbers. 

“B” may be easier to remember, but the 
student must remember not only the position 
of the “B's,” but also that 920 is collective 
biography, and the position of the 920’s in 
relation to the rest of the collection. 

The alphabetical order of the biographee 
does not help the student much. Theoreti- 
cally he can find the biography he wants with- 
out using the card catalog. But, in reality, a 
book in biography is not easy to find, even 
for a librarian who knows the system. There 
are too many titles such as The Curtain Rises 
or Ariel or Deep-Flowing Brook, which give 
no clue to the biographee. Young students 
have little patience, and give up too easily; 
especially if success in finding a book will 
mean work in reading it. The librarian learns 
to keep a sharp watch on the student looking 
for books in this classification, to forestall 
the excuse to the teacher that the “book was 
out.” But many students do get away, having 
failed to see the unique title, or the last copy, 
or not having realized that Lone Journey was 
the biography of Roger Williams for which 
they were looking. 

The student should use the card catalog for 
biography. And we want him to use it. We 
are trying to teach him how to use the library, 
not just to find one book, and he needs the 
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practice badly. Habits learned in fumbling 
for biography help to fix other bad habits. 
The student, instead of using the card catalog 
for every book, goes vaguely toward the 
United States history and gropes through the 
shelves for the book on the World War I 
which he was told to read, or he tries to find 
the Boys’ Life of the Wright Brothers in 
class ““B,” or the Sea Kings of Crete in Greek 
History. 

There has been some realization that class 
“B” leads to difficulties, and the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries suggests 
class 92 as an alternative. This is another 
exception, bringing in other difficulties. No 
librarian can explain logically to students 
why 92 comes after 919. It makes a farce of 
the whole numbering system, being neither a 
decimal, nor a whole number. It would be 
better to use 921, if one must have the books 
in the individual biography arranged by the 
biographee. This would solve the question of 
keeping the individual and collective biog- 
raphy together, and it would preserve the con- 
tinuity of the numbering system. The stu- 
dents would soon learn the place, if not the 
number, of the individual biography. 

Frequently, however, the school assignment 
is not to read the biography of a particular 
man, but to read the life of a musician, or 
an actor, or a chemist. Here the student is 
almost helpless, as the card catalog gives him 
little aid. He must ask the librarian, who 
takes him over to the shelves and picks out 
biographies here and there for him to select 
from. If a whole class has such an assign- 
ment, as often happens, then the librarian 
must indeed look thoroughly over thirty or 
forty shelves of books to get every last one. 
How much easier would it be if she were able 
to indicate one number, say 927.8, for all 
biographies of musicians. The class could be 
satisfied in much less time. The librarian 
would not only know where all the biog- 
raphies were, but would also know when to 
stop “looking.” All too often does a librar- 
ian go over and over the shelves, searching 
for ‘just one or two more,” before looking 
for cognate books, such as a biography of 
Stradivarius, or Cather’s Song of the Lark, or 
Miers’s Big Ben. A card, too, could be put in 
the card catalog under “Musicians,” with the 
note “Biographies of musicians may be found 
under 927.8.” The student’s confidence in 
the card catalog would be confirmed. 

It is true that the librarian could keep a 
private bibliography for these sudden emer- 
gencies, but bibliographies are rarely up to 
date. The what-was-that-biography - we- re- 
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ceived-last-month question rises to haunt her 
efforts. A classified biography section would 
not settle all questions, but the search for a 
biography of ‘‘an English statesman of the 
nineteenth century” would be easier if all 
statesmen were classified together. 

There would still be the 920’s, but what 
a different group of books! It would con- 
tain only the unclassifiable biographies, both 
individual and collective. Jaffe’s Crucibles 
would be in 925.4, with the individual biog- 
raphies of chemists, and Microbe Hunters 
would be classed alongside the individual 
biographies of the naturalists, bacteriologists, 
and zoologists, quite near to those of the doc- 
tors. The boy who “wants to be a doctor” 
would probably haunt the 926.1’s, taking in- 
discriminately the American Doctor's Odys- 
sey and Flexner’s Doctors on Horseback, in- 
different to whether they were individual or 
collective biography. 

There is one disadvantage. The classifica- 
tion number would not agree with that of the 
public library. But there are differences any- 
way and because the student would have been 
taught to use the card catalog, this would not 
be serious. 

The question of Cutter numbers usually 
enters any discussion of biography classifica- 
tion. How shall they be Cuttered—by author 
or biographee? There is no reason why both 
could not be used. Individual biography 
could well be Cuttered by biographee, which 
would place the biographies of the same man 
together, and collective biography by author. 
Schools which do not use Cutter numbers, 
but depend on writing the name of the man 
on the spine of the book could continue to 
do so. 

If a Cutter number were used, another ad- 
vantage would accrue. Because the titles in 
each classification would be fewer, there 
would be fewer four-place Cutter numbers. 
In large collections, class ““B” has many of 
them. We expect a student to know, intui- 
tively, that M2222 comes before M223, al- 
though the mathematics teachers spend years 
telling him that it doesn’t. Proper shelving 
of such a book will throw it, in a large collec- 
tion, as many as three or four shelves from 
where the intelligent student would normally 
expect to find it. A decimal point after the 
third digit would solve that problem. 

Dewey, then, is better than ““B” for biog- 
raphy because it classifies the biographee by 
subject, it teaches the student to use the card 
catalog, it preserves the continuity of the 
numbering system, and it is one less excep- 
tion for the student to remember. 
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High School 


Library Club 


By Naidene Goy* 


Whence is thy learning? 


Hath thy toil 


O’er books consum’d the midnight oil? 


ws John Gay penned these lines he 

could not have foreseen the solution 
to the problem of processing and servicing 
books as it has been satisfactorily worked out 
by the members of the Hinsdale Township 
High School library club and the high school 
librarian, Catherine Nicholson, whose “‘toil 
o’er books’’ has become one of the most chal- 
lenging and interesting activities in the high 
school. 

Membership in the library club is open to 
any student who will work in the library at 
least one study hall period a week. To stu- 
dents who have worked 50 hours in the li- 
brary, a silver pin in the shape of an open 
book is awarded if they fulfill the following 
additional requirements: carding 100 books 
accurately, shelving 100 books accurately, 
reading 10 fiction shelves, reading 10 non- 
fiction shelves, filing 50 cards in the catalog, 
and filing 50 pamphlets in the vertical file. 

Red ribbons are added to the pins when 
students complete 100 hours of service, white 
ribbons for 150 hours, and a guard pin with 
graduation date for 200 hours. Eighteen 
members have earned pins, 6 have the red 
ribbons, and 3 have been awarded guards. 

Library club members perform three types 
of duties. Circulation Desk Du..es—checking 
books out and in, answering student ques- 
tions, shelving books and reading shelves, 
and sending out overdue notices and reserve 
book notices. Mechanical Routines of New 
Books—accessioning new books and stamp- 
ing with ownership stamp, finding Cutter 
numbers, typing and pasting book cards and 
pockets, writing numbers on the backs of 
books, shellacking books, cataloging with 
Wilson cards, and filing in the catalog. Mis- 
cellaneous Duties — filing pamphlets in the 
vertical file, checking in mail and magazines, 
servicing of magazines to students, helping 
with the inventory, and making bibliog- 
raphies. 

“Organized to aid in the upkeep of the 
library and to help render better library serv- 


* Teacher of English, Hinsdale, Illinois, Township High 
School. 
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—Fables, John Gay 


ice in the Hinsdale Township High School,” 
according to the constitution, the library club 
holds a meeting each Tuesday during the ac- 
tivity period. Program and social meetings 
alternate with business meetings. Among the 
features of the program and social meetings 
have been the showing of pictures on the 
Library of Congress and the making of books 
and a special Book Week observance with a 
display of new books and a faculty tea. Busi- 
ness meetings are concerned with the discus- 
sion and study of library routines, the making 
of bulletin boards and displays, and the selec- 
tion of books. 

Members of the library club, the high 
school librarian, the public librarian, and 
two representative students will appear in a 
movie, “How To Use A School Library,” 
filmed by Coronet Instructional Films, an 
affiliated organization of Coronet magazine. 
The technicolor movie will be distributed to 
junior and senior high schools throughout 
the United States. Library club members 
acted in the roles of typical students learning 
to make use of the Hinsdale Township High 
School library and the Hinsdale Public Li- 
brary, typical libraries of the nation. 

The learning of new skills and the giving 
of service are but a few of the rewards for 
these students who “toil o’er books.” 





Coronet Instructional Films 


A Library Club Member Consults the 
School Librarian 
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The Treasure Chest Bridge 


By Hester O'Neill * 


T° the people of the free and democratic 

world, May 10, 1933 has been a black 
date in the history of civilization. For on that 
day the Nazis and the Fascists burned the 
books in an attempt to blot out the demo- 
cratic way of thought and life. 

But in 1944 the 10th of May was changed 
by an idea of Mme. Ninon Tallon, who had 
come from occupied France in the early days 
of the war. There, under the Fascist con- 
querors, the children had been deprived of a 
normal happy childhood, of any hope for 
a life as free men and women, and their 
books were destroyed. 


Most of Europe lay under the Nazi pall. 
Much of Asia was cut off by Japanese imperi- 
alism. The children of all the occupied coun- 
tries lived under terrorism, destruction, and 
stern rules laid down by the Fascists. But 
here in America Mme. Tallon’s idea was tak- 
ing firm root among a group of people con- 
nected with children’s books—librarians, edi- 
tors, leaders of children’s organizations, and 
people working for better international 
understanding. On May 10, 1944, at a meet- 
ing in New York, they heard about her idea 
of Treasure Chests. 


The Treasure Chests, little wooden boxes 
brightly painted and decorated by American 
children and filled with thirty to a hundred 
new beautiful children’s books in English, 
were to be the bridge to children in the occu- 
pied countries from American friends their 
own ages. Groups of boys and girls here 
were interested in the idea, and at once they 
began to undertake chests. It has been found 
that in the making of these chests boys and 
girls derive as much good as the recipients. 
The donors are encouraged to choose the 
books carefully and generously, to work 
smoothly as a group, to learn all that is pos- 
sible about the country for which the chest 
is intended. 

Whenever a chest was finished, it was sent 
overseas as quickly as possible through ship- 
ping facilities of the OWI and put into the 
hands of children in the country chosen by 
the children who made the chest. A scrap- 
book was made by the children about them- 
selves, where they lived, what they liked to 


"© Chairman of the New England Treasure Chest Com- 
mittee ; author of Young Patriots. 
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do. A blank scrapbook was also enclosed 
with the chest. This was to be filled out by 
the children receiving the Treasure Chest and 
sent back to their American friends who had 
given it. Thereby was laid the foundation 
for friendship and understanding between 
the children of two countries, those children 
who will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

The rainbow had been chosen as the sym- 
bol of the Treasure Chest campaign, for it 
has been the symbol of hope down through 
the ages and beloved by every child under the 
blue skies, across which it has stretched in the 
first sun after a storm. This symbol was 
painted on all the little boxes of books tucked 
here and there into corners of ships carry- 
ing food, hospital supplies, and the many 
weapons of war. These bright little boxes 
were food for the spiritual hunger of the 
physically starving children of Europe and 
Asia. 

A whole magazine could be filled with sto- 
ries of the joy and excitement as the chests 
were given to the children of Belgium, Hol- 
land, Greece, Luxembourg, Norway, France, 
England, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Po- 
land, France, Yugoslavia, China, and the 
Philippines. Then for a long time no scrap- 





Two of the younger children at Yu Tsai 
School for Gifted Children eagerly ex- 
amine some of the books from the first 
Treasure Chest to arrive in China. In a 
country where radio and movies are 
almost nonexistent, books play a very 
important part in a child's life. Tne 
Yu Tsai School is one of the projects 
sponsored by China Aid Council of 
United China Relief. 
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School children in Brussels look at the first three Treasure Chests to reach the Belgian capital. 
The chests were displayed at the first exhibit of books to take place in a liberated country. 


books came back, until it became known that 
the children in those countries often did not 
have pencils, ink, or crayons to work with. 
These were shipped, and so were educational 
games. The scrapbooks, which had been so 
eagerly awaited by the children here in Amer- 
ica, began to come back—scrapbooks filled 
with love and thanks for the thoughtfulness 
of the gifts. 


As the war drew to a close and shipping 
facilities became easier to obtain, more and 
more chests were requested, until, by the end 
of 1945, over two hundred chests had been 
shipped. These do not include one hundred 
chests, the money for which has been raised 
by the children of California, fifty to be sent 
across the Pacific from California and fifty to 
be prepared in New York to go across the 
Atlantic. 


In New England alone, forty chests have 
been finished and shipped since last October, 
and countless more are promised as soon as 
the children can complete them. Active re- 
gional committees of guiding adults are 
working in New England, New Jersey, Flor- 
ida, Minnesota, Kansas, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. There are local committees in com- 
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munities all over the country, working under 
the guidance of Mme. Ninon Tallon in the 
Treasure Chest Campaign sponsored by Our 
World, United through Books, Inc., 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


The librarians of this country have been 
the backbone of the Treasure Chest move- 
ment. Many libraries have done beautiful 
exhibits, given out information to interested 
children, acted as collection centers for books, 
given over their Children’s Book Week to 
fine programs about the Treasure Chests, 
their representatives often acting on local 
committees. The suggested list of books 
from which to make up the contents of chests 
was drawn up by a committee of children’s 
librarians in New York. Mary Gould Davis’ 
article in the Horn Book reached the hands 
of librarians far and wide. Child Life gener- 
ously gave a page in the March issue. An- 
other article appeared in a recent issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. All over the country, 
as the idea spreads, busy people take precious 
time to work for the movement. They work 
for the love of it, and in the hope that this is 
one way to make a better tomorrow of world 
understanding. 
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Teen Age Library Radio Club 


By May Virginia Kunz Valencik * 


ADIO time for broadcasts on the local 

station has always been given freely to 
the library for any special occasion requested. 
Broadcasts have been arranged and presented 
for book shows, the Book and Author for 
War Bonds Rally, Book Week programs, the 
Teen Age Book Show, and any other type of 
broadcast for which the library staff could 
prepare a program. Since our staff is much 
too small for the increasing services de- 
manded in the library building we never felt 
we could spare the time to prepare a regular 
feature for broadcasting. Our problem was 
partially solved when the Teen Agers them- 
selves under the library sponsorship “‘aired”’ 
their views on what books they liked and 
why, for the Teen Age Book Show held in 
the library the first week of October 1945. 
The young people thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience and asked if they might do it 
again, and now one tunes in to hear: ‘The 
Teen Age Library Radio Club is on the 
air, sponsored by the Allentown Free Library 
and broadcast biweekly over this station at 
7:30 P.M. All Teen Agers are welcome to 
join the club which meets the first Thursday 
of each month in the library.”’ 

In December the original broadcasting 
group arranged a follow-up program to sug- 
gest books they would like to receive from 
Santa and also to advertise the first formal 
meeting of the club to be held in January. 
Some of the schools cooperated by announc- 
ing the meeting to their students and obvi- 
ously these were the schools which were best 
represented in attendance. 


Work before Broadcasting 


The library staff felt that broadcasting was 
a real opportunity for the young people, but 
that handing them prepared scripts would be 
like feeding them candy. At the first club 
meeting we stressed the fact that anyone who 
wanted to be on the air could go on at one 
time or another, providing he or she helped 
prepare the script and attended the rehearsal 
for that particular broadcast. Naturally, when 
the students realized that work was attached 
to the broadcast some of them dropped out 
immediately, others did not have the time to 


* Librarian, Allentown, Pennsylvania, Free Library. 
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devote to still another club, yet a goodly pro- 
portion were eager to make contributions 
to the scripts ce when the subjects 
chosen by the club were of particular interest 
to them. On the science broadcast some of 
the boys were most enthusiastic. One of the 
participants had won honorable mention in 
the Westinghouse search for talent contest. 
Girls predominated in the poetry broadcast. 
Yet boys and girls both are interested in in- 
terviewing prominent people. 

Martha Schlegel, coauthor of The Shelle) 
Legend and a teacher in the public schools, 
was the first person interviewed. All the stu- 
dents on this broadcast declared that was the 
happiest lesson they had had in literature. 
Needless to say, the library staff members 
also learned a lot they never knew before 
about Shelley. This program was so much 
fun that other interviews were immediately 
suggested. J. I. Rodale, author of Pay Dirt, 
was interviewed with an eye on the garden- 
ing interest stimulated by the first signs of 
spring. Science enthusiasts were on deck to 
pop the questions this time. 


Emergencies, Too 


Anyone who sponsors such a broadcast 
must realize that there are certain emergencies 
that must be met. For example, when Helen 
and George Papashvily offered to go on the 
air with the group, time was planned and we 
thought sufficient questions were prepared 
for the full fifteen minutes, but we had not 
planned enough! The young people first 
looked scared and when no one came to their 
rescue as the last question was answered they 
just thought up some more on the spur of the 
moment and carried on beautifully for the 
balance of the time. The announcer finally 
cut in or they might still be going. Every stu- 
dent participating had read Anything Can 
Happen and anyone who knows the delight- 
ful authors realizes how apt that title is in all 
senses of the word. Most of the questions 
asked pertained to the experiences of the au- 
thors on their lecture tour. 

The all-girl broadcast on music, “From the 
Three B's to Boogie Woogie,” was great fun. 
Themes from the classics were illustrated on 
the piano followed by the counterpart in pop- 
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GEORGE AND HELEN PAPASHVILLY ON THE TEEN AGE LIBRARY RADIO PROGRAM 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


ular music. Four girls participated. Since 
two girls played as well as spoke, it was neces- 
sary to have two assistants to keep track of 
the scripts and another person to be respon- 
sible for the music and to give the signal to 
the speakers to cut in on the playing. That 
program probably called forth the most com- 
ment. Some of the boys felt that the girls had 
not given sufficient prominence to the blues 
and boogie woogie, so an extra broadcast was 
arranged the following week for the boys to 
give their views. One of the boys, a collector 
of hot jazz, used his own recordings, played 
one of his original blues compositions and the 
school specialist in boogie woogie thumped 
his rhythms. The argument continued over 
into the club meeting the following week and 
is probably still raging whenever the oppo- 
nents get together. 

On Valentine’s Day the broadcast was on 
lovers. It was a regular guessing game, clues 
were given and the other students guessed 
the answers. Birthdays in February of famous 
people other than Washington and Lincoln 
brought out an amazing variety. Discussions 
of books on sports, vocations, and vacations 
are planned before school closes. 

At the club meetings the students discuss 
the previous broadcast pro and con; they 
select the topics for the coming discussions 
and decide who will participate; deadlines 
are set for the scripts, rehearsals are arranged, 
and we are on the air. After each broadcast 
the staff has a session about the program and 
out of this discussion, often held by tele- 
phone, has come a wider understanding of 
the problems involved and the solutions to 
many of them. The common concern has 
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added to the staff solidarity and has certainly 
built the library morale even higher. 

Because the club is fairly small the students 
who broadcast go on the air rather frequently 
and naturally frequent participation means 
much extra work for them. The library ref- 
erence staff always knows in advance which 
students are working on the various radio 
scripts and these students receive assistance 
in preparing their parts of the scripts. It is 
frequently necessary for the staff to take series 
of essays, as prepared by the students, cut 
them apart, insert connecting phrases, as 
nearly as possible in the student's own lan- 
guage, to make the discussion really sound 
like a discussion and not a series of short 
speeches. When the club was first organized 
this took hours of work on the part of the 
librarians in charge. The students are now 
becoming more experienced and are handing 
in written scripts that can be put together 
more easily. We do not censor their com- 
ments and try to emphasize that they are free 
to speak their minds, particularly about their 
book likes and dislikes. (Believe me they do, 
too!) We do rule out criticisms of individual 
teachers. 


Recruiting a By-Product 

One of the by-products of the Teen Age 
Library Radio Club has been the interest sev- 
eral of the club members have evinced in li- 
brary work as a career. They are learning 
some of the fun we have, the variety of the 
work, and its possibilities for both sexes ; and 
what is more important, they are learning that 
to continue the radio programs they must ex- 

(Continued on page 668) 
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Bulletin Boards Throughout the Year 


“ONE SEEING IS WORTH A THOUSAND HEARINGS” 
By Flora I. King * 


FRUNCTIONS of a bulletin board display: 


1. To attract attention 

2.. To arouse interest in general or selected 
subjects 

3. To induce spectator to use a service or re- 
source of the library 


Characteristics: 
Bulletin board displays should 


be attractive and entertaining 

make an appeal to eye and thought 

be timely 

be changed frequently 

be varied as to subject 
6. give all sides of a controversial question 
7. have some value to the library 

Methods of display: 

1. Standard method of tacking or fastening 
pictures or other flat surfaces to the back- 
ground 

2. Three-dimensional effect which consists in 

projecting cutouts or silhouettes from back- 
ground with small pegs of wood or corks 
cut in half 


4 bw hd 





Background: Medium dark. 


Materials: White construction paper; toy clothes- 
line and clothespins; book jackets; green con- 
struction paper. 


Lettering: White; block form. 


Methods: Place strip of green paper across bottom 
of board. Cut it in from ends to represent grass. 
From white paper cut two large poles with 
rounded ends like clothes poles. Put poles on 
board and actually tie the line to each. Poles 
may be well fastened by placing tacks under the 
green grass and under the string where they will 
not show. With the clothespins (which are col- 
ored) hang the book jackets to the line. These 
may be first tacked on by the underneath flaps to 
avoid too much weight on line. Put title along 
grass between poles. 


Books Displayed: New titles. 





* Librarian, Middleburg, New York, Central School. 
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3. Montage which is the use of actual objects 
on the background (as records, toy instru- 
ments, sheets of music for a music display) 

4. Paper sculpture which is the cutting of ob- 
jects from paper, creasing and molding 
them to proper shape, fastening the parts 
together and then tacking them to the back- 
ground 


Background materials: 


1. Cork board (the best in every respect) 

2. Plywood or wallboard 

3. Burlap covered white pine (or some other 
soft wood) 


Covering materials for the background: 


Cloth (such as burlap) 

Construction paper 

Ordinary wrapping paper 

Fancy paper—gift wrappings etc. 
Wallpaper—remnants or sample books 

6. Showcard board 

(in the case of cork board the natural back- 
ground itself serves very well) 

Corrugated paper 
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Equipment necessary for making displays: 
1. Thumbtacks and pins 
2. Lettering pens 
3. Brushes 
4. India ink 
5. Colors (poster paints) (powder paints) 
6. Paste and rubber cement 

Colored paper 

8. Pencils, erasers, rulers, scissors, etc 

9. Scotch tape, Kraft tape 

10. Colored stars, paper doilies, ribbon, string, 
etc. 

11. Cartons and boxes for building up the dis- 
play 


Sources of pictures: 


1. Magazine covers and illustrations 

2. Illustrations from discarded books 

3. Advertising circulars and posters 

4. Educational posters 

5. Maps and travel literature 

6. Photographs 

7. Posters and materials from motion picture 
producers 


Sources of letters: 


Cutouts from stencils and tracings 
Gummed letters (may be purchased ) 
Hand-colored letters 

Hand lettering (consult lettering manuals 
for ideas) 

5. Block letters made from wood or some other 
material (may be purchased at stationery 
stores, from school supply companies, etc. ) 
A good set is Mittens Display Letters, Gar- 
rison and Wagner Company, 20 East Con- 
gress Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Background: Medium dark (preferably a purple 
shade). 

Materials: Pages from old fashion magazines such 
as Godey’s. Mats with lace or scalloped edges 
upon which to mount the pictures. (These may 


be purchased at Five and Ten. If not, crepe 
paper can be scalloped to give the effect.) Poster 
paint for lettering. 

Lettering: White. 

Method: Mount the pages on the mats and arrange 
them symmetrically on the board. Place caption 
above to balance. If information is not included 
on page, place label showing date and name of 
magazine under each. 

Books Displayed: Old etiquette books; old fashion 
magazines contrasted with present-day Mademoi- 
selle or Harper's Bazaar (or any periodical show- 
ing new Easter fashions). 


Sources of ideas for captions, titles, topics for 


display: 


1. Motion picture titles 
2. Book titles 

3. Songs 

4. Quotations (short) 
5. Magazines 

6. 


Advertisements 
Chapter and paragraph headings 
8. “Catch” phrases 


Planning the bulletin board display: 


4 


1. Outline a tentative calendar which will give 


a balance of subjects 














a 


By a slight changing of arm designs these 
silhouettes (taken from School Arts) can 
be placed in various positions for differ- 
ent displays. 
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2. Use this calendar with flexibility. Postpone 
displays when current topics are more im- 
portant 

3. Vary the type of subject. Use current events 
frequently tying local, national, seasonal, 
literary, educational, and scientific events 
with your book collection 

4. Keep in mind the staple interests—work, 
hobbies, leisure interests 

5. Emphasize good seasonal titles 

6. Keep an informal file of ideas, clippings, 

effective advertisements, etc. 

Keep a working file of pictures, posters, 

book jackets 

8. Keep a good supply of your working equip- 
ment on hand 

9. Don't be afraid of adding the humorous or 
light touch 

10. Advertise the library’s services as well as 
the books 


General arrangement: 


1. Make displays neat, simple, and striking 

2. Display should express single idea to which 
pictures, jackets, and texts all contribute 

3. Color should be gay and catching but 
should not offend the eye 

4. Background materials may vary but they 
should harmonize 

5. Do not overcrowd the board 

6. Illustrations should excite interest and be to 
the point. They should be large enough to 
attract attention at a distance 
Captions should be brief, arresting, and con- 
fined to one idea 

8. Letters and lettering should be neat, simple, 
and well proportioned to the size of the 


board 





Background: Neutral (light shade). 


Materials: Black construction paper; small strip of 
red paper, poster paints; small piece of sponge 
and string; book jackets. 

Method: Using patterns illustrated, make large 
silhouettes of boy and girl and place them some 
distance from center of each side ot board. 
Either paint a pen and pencil or cut them from 
colored paper and place them in their hands. In 
the other hand of each put a book jacket. Be- 
tween boy and girl in center of board tack a 
good-sized slate. This is made by cutting an 
oblong piece of black paper and edging it with 
the red, with slanted lines to get sewed effect 
(same effect will be gotten by actually using 
thread and sewing around the edge). Place cap- 
tion and some other ‘‘scribbling”’ in white paint 
on the slate. 

Books Displayed: Books pertaining to school life 
such as Tom Brown's School Days and A Story 
of a Bad Boy. 
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9. Avoid long lists or explanations on the 
board as they will not be read 

10. When subject is changed the form of dis- 
play and scheme of color should also be 


changed 

11. Do not have too many displays in a room 
at once 
Composition: 


1. Let the subject of the display dictate the 
form, color, étc. 
2. The display material will indicate whether 
to have 
(a) light against a dark background 
(b) dark against a light background 
(c) colorful against a neutral background 
(d) neutral against a colorful background 
3. The arrangement of the material may be 
done in 
(a) formal balance (a reversed pattern to 
right and left of a vertical center line) 

(b) informal balance (symmetry is gained 
through balance by size, weight, and/or 
color) 

4. Color interest should be lightest at the top, 
brightest at the center, duller at the sides, 
and richer at the bottom 

5. If jackets and illustrations lack proper color 
intensity outline them with a border of color 

6.. Caption should be placed for the best bal- 
ance and to give the greatest legibility to 
all details 


Helpful hints: 


1. Welcome ideas from others 

2. Have a permanent and complete file of ex- 
hibits (record of pictures, jackets, etc. used, 
books displayed, and any other information 
which you may wish to refer to at some 
future time) 

3. Pay particular attention to Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Grade Teacher, The Instructor, 
and School Arts for ideas 

4. Keep watch for small objects which can be 
used for montage effect 

5. Save all paper as it can be used over and 
over again 

6. Plan your layout on a table before arranging 
it on board 

7. Use dummy books so real ones can be put 
into circulation 

8. Get holiday or “dated” displays down as 
soon as occasion is Over 

9. Have center of board marked to save meas- 
uring each time 


TEEN AGE LIBRARY 
RADIO CLUB 


(Continued from page 665) 
pand their reading. They are beginning to 
realize also that ordinary conversational abil- 
ity depends largely upon the quantity and, 
especially, the quality of their reading. Par- 
ents are particularly interested in the oppor- 
tunity given their children to go on the air. 
Several adults have asked that we continue 
the broadcasts through the summer. This, of 
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course, will depend entirely on the club mem- 
bers themselves. We are considering having 
books of interest to teen-agers read by two or 
three members and discussing those particu- 
lar books over the air, something in the style 
of “Invitation to Learning” on a teen-age 
level. 

Another interesting result was the gift to 
the library of a small radio so that the library 
programs could be heard in the library, 

We have received many helpful sugges- 
tions for library service to teen-agers from 
the club members and their suggestions are 
always given careful consideration. They 
know what they want, how they want it, what 
they enjoy, and definitely what they do not 
like. 

Present library radio time follows a nation- 
wide news hookup currently featuring John 
W. Vandercook. This is an ideal spot to 
have. The program director has been most 
cooperative and helpful. Since time is given 
free, no recordings of the program are made 
by the studio, but all student comments are 
contained in the scripts. Our guests, natur 
ally, are not limited by script. Our staff mem- 
bers are learning in the school of experience 
how to run a library club, and what makes a 
radio program interesting. Certainly they are 
making closer friends of the young people 
and consequently building the library’s public 
relations program. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


This graphic poster helps to keep books 
in good condition in the St. Philip High 
School Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Library Goes to School 


By Loraine M. Vilas * 


|F each year your public library goes to 

school in boxes, and the collection is then 
doled out to the individual grades where it is 
housed throughout the school year without 
the benefit of a change in selection or library 
supervision, you may have longed, as we did, 
for a more satisfactory way to serve the 
schools, Finally, we found that way. Our 
library created a department which we call, 
simply, the Schools Division. 


A Library for Each School 


With the approval of the superintendent 
of schools, the elementary schools supervisor, 
and the principals, a collection of books was 
purchased from state aid money for each ele- 
mentary school and was located in each ele- 
mentary school. A central location was in- 
sisted upon in a small unused classroom or 
even in a corner of a hall, and this space or 
location was to be known thereafter as the 
school library. A division of responsibility 
between the library and the school was easy 
to arrange. The choice of location, equip- 
ment of tables and chairs, selection of stu- 
dent-librarians, and hours when the library 
shall be open are considered matters for the 
principal to attend to, while matters of school 
library administration and book selection are 
handled and financed by the public library. 

Each school collection consists, approxi- 
mately, of one book per child enrolled in the 
school, with 45 per cent of the books fiction, 
15 per cent nonfiction, and 40 per cent read- 
ers and picture books. This collection re- 
mains in the school where it was first located, 
as a permanent collection from year to year, 
except as the library withdraws outmoded 
books and adds new ones from time to time. 

The schools division has its special shelf 
list which shows the number of copies of each 
book, A special set of catalog cards is made 
for each book, and is sent out with the book, 
becoming part of the card catalog of that par- 
ticular school. 

An extra book card is filed in the children’s 
room of the library, indicating the school 
where the book is located, thus enabling the 
cataloger at the main library to know the con- 
tent of each school library. 


* Children’s Librarian, Bay City, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. 
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Each school principal selects two students 
or more from the upper grades to be librar- 
ians for the school. These students are on 
duty twice daily, before the opening of the 
morning and the afternoon sessions of school. 
The pupils of the school are waiting for these 
school librarians, who charge and discharge 
the books. They are also responsible for the 
daily circulation report and the search for 
overdue books. Before taking charge of a 
school library, the school librarians are in- 
structed by the children’s librarian of the 
public library in their duties. They are always 
interested and eager to begin work. 

In addition to supervising the young li- 
brary assistants, the children’s librarian pays 
a monthly visit to the schools and discusses 
with each principal the problems of school li- 
brary administration. At this time new books 
with their catalog cards are brought, and the 
collection is studied for books which should 
be mended or discarded. 

As a part of her monthly visit, the chil- 
dren's librarian also has arranged with the 
school principals for a regular schedule of 
room visits. She takes with her special books, 
pictures, and pamphlets which teachers have 
asked for in connection with class projects. 


Social Studies Institute 


At the end of our first year of room- 
visiting, the library arranged for a social stud- 
ies institute, with the cooperation of the ele- 
mentary schools supervisor. Fourteen color- 
ful exhibits of materials on such unit studies 
as prehistoric man, health and safety educa- 
tion, aviation, Latin America, and science 
were displayed showing books, pictures, pam- 
phlets, charts, maps, and graded bibliogra- 
phies of all materials available to teachers 
from the public library. The social studies 
institute was designed as curriculum enrich- 
ment, and the subjects covered were the direct 
result of requests from teachers and chil- 
dren based upon leisure reading interests and 
school projects. 

Each year our schools service has expanded 
in both public and parochial elementary 
schools, indicating success in this method of 
sending the library off to school. 
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Let’s Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Outdoor Treasure Hunt 


HEN the warm spring days arrive, your li- 

brary or book club members yearn for the 
open spaces and usually ask if they may hold meet- 
ings out-of-doors. To gratify this wish and at the 
same time provide for something to do, let me sug- 
gest this plan for a spring or summer meeting. 

All you need to do is to step outside the library 
door and the treasure hunt begins. Before the 
group starts the search, merely hide a few “props” 
in the grass and shrubbery around the building. 
Then hand each member a slip of colored paper on 
which a book title is printed. The object is to 
search for something which will fit the title. 

Following are a few of the book titles and ob- 
jects we have used: Bambi by Salten—a pottery 
deer; Boughs Bend Over by French—a bush with 
low branches; Bring Back the Spring by Willock— 
a dandelion; Seasoned Timber by Canfield—piece 
of old wood; The Trespassers by Hobson—toy 
rabbit and duck; Bring ’em Back Alive by Buck— 
box containing a live frog, etc. Let your imagina- 
tion run wild, and you will be able to think of 
many others. 

To help the treasure hunter know when his 
search has been successful, each object should have 
a colored paper on or near it which corresponds 
with the color of the title slip. 

A small prize could be given to the first to find 
his treasure, but the group will find this fun even 
without a reward. 

HARRIET J. HARKNESS, Librarian 
Cato-Meridian Central School 
Cato, New York 


A Feather in Your Cap 


669 AM surprised that the Library allows the 

janitor to hang up his socks to dry in the 
reading room.” So remarked a near-by (and per- 
haps nearsighted) resident of the East Branch of 
the Nashville Public Library. 

What she had seen was a line of ‘‘war bonnets” 
strung across the children’s room at the close of the 
summer reading program. “A feather in your cap 
for every book you read” enticed over 100 children 
to read in the six week's period. One boy read over 
50 books, one girl over 40; and the librarian 
granted that some of these books were “pretty 
thin.” 

The party at the end-of the 1945 summer reading 
club was gay indeed when the children donned the 
bonnets with their varicolored paper feathers, after 
the story hour was concluded and the popsicles 
distributed. 

Scotch cellulose tape fastened the cutout “‘feath- 
ers” to the brown paper headband, on which was 
the name of the child. The title of the book was 
entered on a feather as the volume was returned 
and recorded. 

The project was declared to be one of the most 
successful the branch had ever sponsored. 

F. K. W. Drury, Librarian 
Nashville, Tennessee, Public Library 
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SPRING STORY HOuR 


This merry-go-round featured the Circus 
Vacation Reading Club in the Coalinga, 
California, District Library. For the first 
ten books read each child had a red 
balloon with his name on it fastened to 
the merry-go-round ; for twenty books he 
received a gold balloon; and for thirty 
books a clown. W hen school reconvened, 
colorful bookmarks were presented to 
each child who had read ten books or 


more. 


Indian War Bonnets 


woe a number of years the Wakefield Public 
Library, located in a rural community of 500 
population, has had a reading club during the 
summer months, the ideas usually coming from the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, but adapted to our small 
library. 

In our 1945 Reading for Fun Club we made 
Indian war bonnets, and had some very good ones. 
It was up to the child to make his own bonnet, 
putting the name of the first book read on his 
headband, then for each book read a feather with 
the name of the book written on it. A white feather 
was given for every ten books read. 

We found the primary children took as much 
interest in choosing their books from their list and 
making their war bonnets as the older ones. They 
were also able to put the names of the books read 
on their feathers with very little help. Reading 
club diplomas were given to all children who read 
ten books; those reading more than twenty books 
had a gold honor seal on their diplomas. 

In connection with our reading club we had a 
story hour each Wednesday afternoon with an aver- 
age attendance of thirty children. Mothers of the 
community volunteered to act as storytellers. 
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Since our demand for new children’s books was 
greater than our finances would permit and we had 
stressed Indians during the summer, we thought it 
only fitting to close our project with a Buffalo Hunt 
(buffalo nickels) for new books. The children 
were divided into four tribes, each tribe having a 
chief who directed the hunt of his tribe in a given 
section of town. Envelopes were delivered to each 
home and on the day of the roundup, two weeks 
later, the children collected the envelopes, We set 
our goal at 1,000 buffalo so were delighted when 
the final counting showed 1,493 buffalo or $74.65 
plus 28 good children’s books in excellent condi- 
tion. The evening of the roundup the children 
gave a free program of Indian music, dances, and 
dramatized Indian stories in the city park, each 
child wearing his headdress. 


The new books have colorful bookplates in them 
so the children know which books their Buffalo 
Hunt bought. 


Little did we know the great demand for books 
we would have this winter. Our school building 
burned to the ground in November and among the 
equipment lost was a 1,500-volume grade school 
library as well as the high school library. The chil- 
dren suggested another Buffalo Hunt to start their 
school library. 

These numbers will seem small to those of you 
in large libraries but the small libraries over the 
country are reaching some of those people who 
would otherwise be without up-to-date reading 
materials. 

FERN NORMANDIN, Librarian 
Wakefield, Kansas, Public Library 


School Bus Summer Service 


NEW service was inaugurated last summer. 

It was undertaken originally for the benefit 
of the ranch children who during school terms are 
brought to town by bus and who with the coming 
of the summer vacation have, in past years, ceased 
to be library users. Last year it was determined to 
bring the library to them. 


Every other week since the middle of June the 
bookmobile has covered much the same routes 
taken by the school buses when schools are in ses- 
sion. The response to the project has been gratify- 
ing. Though started primarily for the children it 
was found that the parents also wished to make use 
of the service, and about one-third of the books 
distributed have been from the adult shelves. 

The project was made possible through the co- 
operation of the school board in furnishing one of 
the school buses to serve as a bookmobile. The 
library board has furnished the necessary funds. 

During the first of the season about 120 books 
were distributed each time the bookmobile made 
its rounds. Circulation has increased notably, how- 
ever, as 180 books were circulated on a recent trip. 

It is probable that the Beaumont library is the 
smallest in the country to offer such a service, and 
is apparently the only library in California that is 
doing just this sort of thing. Although the use of 
a school bus in summer may be a new idea, it is 
one that could perhaps be followed by other li- 
braries. 

HELEN CLAPP, Librarian 
Beaumont, California, District Library 





BOOKS-TO-READERS SUMMER SERVICE BY Bus IN BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


The big tree at the left is a cork oak, from which children love to get samples 
“to take to teacher” 
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Hitch Your Wagon to a Star 


Why hitch your wagon to a star? 
When books will take you just as far! 
O went the theme for the Spring Book Festival 
in the Savannah, Georgia, Public Library. The 
central exhibit presented the theme. A brilliant 
rainbow, a bright green-and-yellow wagon (home- 
made) hitched to the rainbow by yellow ribbon, 
together with the various colors of new books made 
a gay table display. 

The border around the table is a section of the 
frieze used in another part of the children’s depart- 
ment, illustrating characters from books that young- 
sters might like to identify themselves with. The 
following jingles (also homemade) illustrated by 
hand drawings and book jackets from well known 
books have been enjoyed very much by the 
youngsters: 


You can be an Eskimo 

If you like to live in snow! 
Or an artist of great renown 
A ballet dancer or a clown; 


A cowboy or a great designer, 

The captain of an ocean liner! 

Or roam the seas, a pirate bold 

Searching for treasures of silver and gold! 
The author of a famous book, 

A nurse—an Indian—or a cook. 


Perhaps you'd like to drive a crane 
Or be conductor on a train! 

A sportsman, say a whiz at hockey, 
Or would you rather be a jockey ? 


So popular was the theme that it was carried 
over into the Summer Reading Club. Each member 
of the club has a booklet to record the books he 
reads during the summer. These bright colored 
mimeographed booklets carry out the idea with a 
shaggy little puppy hitching his little wagon to a 
big star. 

In the library there stands a large blue cardboard 
sky, approximately five feet in diameter. As a child 
completes ten books, the requirement for a certifi- 
cate, a star with his name appears in the sky. 
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As a part of the same exhibit, which has also 
been a guide to good reading this spring, characters 
from new spring books have been introduced by 
means of cutouts from book jackets. These were 
placed on a black background using white letters 
for the names of the characters, and highlighted 
with the slogan, “Meet some new book friends.”’ 
Jackets, too, made a colorful border for the bul- 
letin board, and the new books, of course, were 
exhibited on the tables. Cutouts from book covers 
were pasted on narrow strips of black paper to 
form a border for the tables. 

The books in this display are in constant de- 
mand. In many cases where the particular book is 
out, a child will express a desire for “one like it, 
then,” or ‘‘one by the same author.”’ 

Such an exhibit is quite an aid to a busy staff, 
for the gay book jacket often makes an irresistible 
invitation to read. 

FRANCES REED,- Children’s Librarian 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Librar) 


Airplane Club 


$e Reading-for-Fun Airplane Club proved 
highly popular with our young patrons and 
not too difficult for us to manage without a separate 
room or separate staff for our children’s work. The 
object of the club was to fly a bomber around the 
world by reading library books. We used the color- 
ful map “Children around the World” for our 
background, first drawing pencil lines up and down 
the map to divide the world into nine zones. For 
each child who enrolled, we provided a bomber 
cut out of colored construction paper. We cut these 
out by hand, using as a pattern a small picture of 
the B-24 from The Aircraft Spotter. These we 
made in eight different colors, one for each ele- 
mentary school and one for children from rural 
schools and children spending only the summer 
here. This provided some rivalry between schools, 
but we did not stress this point; our purpose in 
using the various colors was to make our bulletin 
board colorful and to give us an idea as to what 
areas of the community we are not reaching. 

For each child we also made a pair of pilot's 
wings. For these we traced a pattern from The 
Official Guide to the AAF, cut them from silver 
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Christmas paper mounted on cardboard, and let- 
tered them “Reading-for-Fun Airplane Club, Pub- 
lic Library.” 

It required the reading of four books for a child 
to win his wings and to put his bomber on the map 
at a line corresponding to the longitude of Parsons. 
Then for each four books read, he moved his plane 
forward to the next line on the map, so that to 
complete his flight around the world required the 
reading of thirty-six books. 

For our records at the desk, we had each child 
fill out an enrollment card giving his name, grade, 
and school. Around the margin of this card we 
marked off nine spaces, and each time a child re- 
ported a book read we punched a hole in the 
margin, four punches within each space. Thus his 
card showed at a glance when a child was eligible 
to move his bomber. When he completed his flight 
we let him move his plane to the panel above the 
bulletin. 


We required no report from the children on the 
books except to tell us the names of the authors 
and books. However, we did provide small book- 
lets, with colored paper covers, for children who 
wished to keep a record for their own pleasure. 


To assure ourselves that children were reading 
books of a suitable difficulty and to reserve the 
easy books for the beginners, we marked each book 
card with the grade below which that book would 
not be acceptable. Although we could not think 
of a better scheme, this did not prove entirely 
satisfactory, as we had to grade the books with the 
poorest readers in mind, and it had a tendency to 
discourage children from reading books marked for 
a grade higher than their own. 

For prizes we used ten-cent model airplanes and 
for the smaller children who would not be able to 
handle the models, we provided some little books 
which we found at a local bookshop for eighteen 
cents each. 


We know that many children read for the club 
who would not have read of their own accord; 
while we question whether reading done with such 
an incentive will have the effect of making readers 
of them, we feel we have accomplished something 
if we have got them used to coming to the library. 
The fact that our juvenile circulation for the three 
vacation months has more than tripled in the last 
two years since we inaugurated the vacation read- 
ing club plan, indicates the extent to which the 
children of the community have learned to use the 
library. We feel that it has been well worth the 
effort we have made planning and carrying out our 
idea. 

GERTRUDE LEMON, Librarian 
Parsons, Kansas, Public Library 
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Commencement Celebration 


UR graduation display fitted in well with the 
commencement exercises, and started the stu- 
dents on a summer of further reading. 

Our school colors are garnet and gray, so we 
covered the board with gray crepe paper, and used 
cutout letters in a dark red. The two small heads 
are cut out of colored paper, using black for the 
hats and flesh color for the faces; yellow curled 
paper for the girl’s hair, and bright blue and yel‘ow 
for the bow tie. The lower plaque is garnet with 
gray cutout letters. 

All this was done very quickly by one of the Li- 
brary Club members, and the display received a 
great deal of comment and attention. 

GENEVIEVE A. FowLER, Librarian 
Collegiate and Vocational School 
Peterborough, Canada 


Pirate’s Gold 


HE Nutley Free Public Library planned a 

summer reading project for boys and girls 
that would broaden their book horizon. Emphasis 
was placed on the variety of subject matter rather 
than the number of volumes read. At the time they 
joined, members were given a cutout treasure chest 
and a reading list compiled by the children’s librar- 
ian. This list was divided into eight groups as 
follows: Fiction, Science, Travel, Bible stories, 
Nature, Poetry, Useful books, and Biography. The 
child was encouraged to tell the librarian some- 
thing about each book read. A sticker in the form 
of a coin to signify “‘pirate’s gold” was pasted in 
the treasure chest and labeled with the appropriate 
subject. When eight books had been read, each in 
a different group, and eight oral reports had earned 
a treasure chest of pirate’s gold, the club member 
received a ticket to a Magic Show to be given in the 
children’s room the last of August. The magician 
is a junior high school student who has been study- 
ing the art of magic for several years and shows 
promise of great skill in his chosen hobby. 

The project was successful in two major ways: 
It varied the children’s reading, showing them that 
books of information are as readable and interest- 
ing as storybooks; it brought the librarian into 
closer contact with the boys and girls. Each came 
to know the other better through more personal 
interest in book selection and discussion. Circu- 
lation statistics for the children’s room during the 
months the club was in force showed a marked gain 
over the corresponding period in the previous year. 

MarGeErY B, HO ue, Children’s Librarian 
Nutley, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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Circus Comes to the Library 





URING Spring Book Festival week the circus 
came to the children’s room of the Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
to stay for the summer months. The gala occasion 
was announced in the library, in schools, and 
through ‘the newspapers. Children were asked to 
write an essay on their visit to the “Circus of 
Books.” The five-ring circus displayed books in 
tents with such captions as: Your Future, Picture 
Book Show, Variety Show, Animal Show, A Tour 
of the World, on the outside of the gaily decorated 
tents. Large colored pictures of clowns and ani- 
mals, photographs in black and white, circus books 
and magazines added color and atmosphere to the 
occasion, 

The circus fans of Hagerstown contributed their 
collection of photographs, books, and pictures for 
the exhibits. The main entrance, tents, and back- 
grounds of exhibits were made from heavy brown 
paper. Pictures were obtained from circus books, 
magazines, and many colored pictures sent by a 
leading circus. Poster paint was used for borders 
and stripes in desired shades. 

Six winning essays were chosen from those sub- 
mitted by the elementary and junior high school 
children. A Washington County teacher correlated 
the essays into a play, “Bookland Circus,” which 
was presented in the library and over the local 
radio station to recognize the winners and to pro- 
mote our summer reading club. 

During the week the Girl Scouts registered the 
children for the vacation reading club called the 
Circus Book Club. Colored balloons with the 
names of members were placed on the bulletin 
board and soared upward as the books were read. 
At the end of the summer the library invited all 
members who read ten books or more to have a 
picnic supper at the city park, with pink lemonade 
served by the library. Certificates were awarded 
children who read ten books. Recognition for ad- 
ditional reading was made by presenting certificates 
decorated with silver stars for 15 books, and gold 
stars for 25 books. The children enjoyed circus 


games, acrobatic stunts, and a circus exhibit at the 
local museum. 
BERNICE T. YODER, Children’s Librarian 
Washington County Free Library 
Hagerstown, Maryland 





Several years ago the custom was started 
at the Coalinga, California, District Li- 
brary of having the children bring flowers 
to story hour on the Saturday nearest May 
Day. Then two of the children take the 
flowers in decorated baskets to the Pleas- 
ant Valley Hospital in Coalinga where 
they are distributed to the patients. 
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KEEN AGE KoORNER 


The browsing corner at the Dominican 
Academy, New York City, christened 
Keen Age Korner by an enthusiastic 
group. 


“Tour’ of United States 


HE Nutley Free Public Library's room for boys 

and girls of junior high school age is called 
the Stockton Room, in honor of Frank Richard 
Stockton who lived in Nutley during his active 
years as author and editor. The room is part of the 
juvenile department but has its own librarian in 
charge. Here, too, the summer reading project 
stressed variety in reading rather than quantity of 
volumes read. A “tour” of the United States was 
planned to include the four geographical divisions 
North, South, East, and West. To be completed 
successfully the tour required the traveler to read 
and report on eight books during the summer 
two from each section on the booklist compiled by 
the Stockton Room librarian. An itinerary, or 
booklist, and ticket were issued when the boy or 
girl joined the reading club. As each book was read 
and an oral report given, the ticket was punched 
When the ticket was canceled by eight punches it 
was exchanged for a ticket to a puppet show to be 
given at the close of the season. The puppet show 
was given by an experienced adult with a cast of 
young people. 

Publicity for summer reading clubs was obtained 
through the use of posters and announcements in 
all schools, newspaper articles, and gay posters and 
booklists in the library. 

HELEN TERRY, Librarian 
Nutley, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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United Nations Reading Club 


HE annual summer reading program at Mor- 

ley Library last year was a United Nations 
Reading Club. The chief interest was shown by 
students of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
although those from the third to the eighth were 
eligible to join, and had ten weeks in which to 
read eighteen books, the number required for 
completion. The participants selected books for 
their grade level and gave brief reports on them 
to the staff members. 

After three books were read, a map of the 
world, purchased locally, was colored by the 
member and put on display in the children’s 
room; as more books were read, flags of the 
various United Nations were placed on the maps. 
These flags were obtained from Play-Make Prod- 
ucts, 132 White Street, New York 13. To en- 
courage the reading of nonfiction books, a flag 
was given for every two books of nonfiction, 
and one for every three fiction titles. 

The winners were rewarded by a trip to the 
Brookside Zoo in Cleveland, accompanied by the 
staff and some of the parents. We hope that this 
idea may be useful to those libraries who have 
a shortage of staff members in the summer, as 
this project was planned to take up as little time 
as possible on the part of the staff. 

EsTHER G. AsBottT, Children’s Librarian 
Morley Library 
Painesville, Ohio 


The Rocket Club 


HE game we played at the Elmwood Public 

Library in Providence last summer proved to 
be simple, entertaining, and somewhat educational, 
a wholly worth-while project. 

We called our project The Rocket Club, and 
since we believe that such a club should supply 
reading fun for all, we made no restriction as to 
who could belong or what books should be read. 
No prizes were given, but the aim of each member 
was to complete a rocket trip around the solar 
system. 

In May and early June we visited our neighbor- 
hood schools to tell about our club and to show a 
book which itself told of an imaginary trip to the 
planets, A Picture Book of Astronomy. We ex- 
plained that any book might be read, but that a 
special collection and display of books on the sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as one or two on rockets, 
would be found in the library. 


The: first Monday after school had been dis- 
missed, boys and girls came to sign the Rocket Club 
register, and each was given a double paper rocket 
folded in the middle. This was to be kept as a 
personal bookmark and list of books read. When 
a boy or girl had read a book (not more than one 
could be reported on in a day) he returned to tell 
us about it and was then given a small paper 
rocket, also folded, on which his club registration 
number was noted. Looking around the room he 
noticed a solid yellow paper Sun suspended in the 
middle. Tacked to cupboard doors on three sides 
were the planets Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
nus, Neptune, and Pluto. On the fourth side of the 
room attached to a wire were Mercury, Venus, and 
the Moon. A string led from one planet to another, 
and on these strings the small folded paper rockets 
were clipped. When one book was read the rocket 
was placed on the string leading from Earth to 
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Mars. The second book moved the rocket toward 


Jupiter. When a child had read ten books, he 
would have encircled the Sun and returned to 
Earth. 


Not only was the project fun for the youngsters, 
but it was inexpensive and easy on our depleted 
staff, All the rockets were cut from about half a 
dozen large sheets of white construction paper we 
had on hand. The planets were circles made from 
surplus orange paper (which caused someone to 
remark, “Oh, getting ready for Hallowe’en!’’). As 
far as possible the topography of each planet was 
copied from pictures in books, If no picture was 
available we designed the planets from our imagi- 
nations. Paper stars of assorted colors appeared 
among the planets. An ungraded class in the 
neighborhood made our sun. The only expense to 
us was a ten-cent notebook which we used to list 
members and double check the number of books 
read. 

The idea of rockets was timely and had particular 
appeal to the boys and girls. Though there were 
no “required books,’ many developed an interest 
in astronomy as a result of belonging to the club. 
We of the staff enjoyed the Rocket Club as much 
as the boys and girls did. 

BARBARA Morey, Children’s Librurian 
Elmwood Public Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 





PIONEER Days 


The covered wagon featured the summer 
reading at Coalinga, California, District 
Library. On it were pasted a poppy, 
when a child had read ten books; a sun- 
bonnet when he had read twenty; and a 
little bear flag when he had read thirty. 
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IMES change. Back in Thomas Jefferson's 

day, a library was a place to keep books in, 

not send them out. To quote from Section IV of 

“A bill for establishing a public library” in the 
town of Richmond in 1779: 

It shall not be lawful for said keeper, or the 
visitors themselves, or any other person to re- 
move any book or map out of the said library, 
unless it be for the necessary repair thereof; but 
the same be made useful by indulging the re- 
searches of the learned and curious, within the 
said library, without fee or reward, and under 
such rules for preserving them safe and in good 
order and condition as the visitors shall consti- 
tute. 


But Jefferson himself was not averse to change. 
Indeed, his statement, as inscribed in the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, reads thus: 

I am not an advocate for frequent changes in 
laws and constitutions but laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind. As that becomes more developed, 
more enlightened, as new discoveries are made, 
new truths discovered, and manners and opinions 
change, institutions must advance also to keep 
pace with the times. We might as well require 
a man to wear still the coat which fitted him 
when a boy as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 


While not at all suggesting that librarians of 
Jefferson's day were “barbarous ancestors,” or the 
present “human mind . . . more developed, more 
enlightened,” we find that many changes have taken 
place, and as “manners and opinions change,”’ per- 
haps it is time for still more library rules to be 
revised. 


For instance, fines. Libraries spend large sums 
of money putting up elaborate buildings, engage 
staffs of professional librarians to select and pre- 
pare books for those libraries, and interpret those 
books, even give special thought to publicity to get 
those books used by the public. Then—having pro- 
vided library, staff, books, and promotion—when 
all these combined forces result in the desired end 
of the public's borrowing the books, the reader is 
warned that he may only keep his book two weeks. 
Perhaps he can renew it—if it is not new and if he 
remembers before it is overdue. Otherwise he must 
choose between returning the book unfinished, 
which will hardly encourage his reading of library 
books, or pay a fine, which he quite generally, if 
laughingly, interprets as “supporting the library.” 
Why do we give him a book with one hand, and 
take it away with the other? Why isn’t it just as 
important to let one reader have a book he needs 
for two—or three or five—months as it is to keep 
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bringing it back for several readers to dip into, or 
even occasionally (as we must admit) to sit on the 
shelf awaiting another reader ? 

Of course there are reasons for our practices. In 
a public library, all citizens of the community must 
have equal access to books, equal opportunity to 
read the titles of their choice. To allow one reader 
to keep a volume too long would be to deprive 
others of the chance to read it, at least at that time. 
The fact that all taxpayers contribute to the li- 
brary’s support entitles them to impartial service in 
the library. Too, many citizens, especially younger 
ones, must be trained to respect the rights and prop- 
erty of others, even in such matters as the care and 
prompt return of public-property library books. 

The Army is known for its discipline, yet its 
regulation. 35-6800 expressly enjoins the library 
from collecting fines for overdue books. A book 
lost from an Army library must be replaced by the 
reader, if it was lost through his carelessness. The 
loss or damage of a book, through no negligence 
of the reader, must be proved in a report or survey 
detailing the circumstances of the case, in order 
to relieve him from making restitution. 

Why don’t libraries experiment along those 
lines? The patron who need not pay for a book, 
damaged through no fault of his own, will have a 
far kinder (and more useful) opinion of the library 
than if he grudgingly paid the price. 

A few libraries, especially children’s depart- 
ments, have experimented with elimination of fines, 
but by and large, most of us stick to the old rules, 
trying to justify them to our readers although we 
feel somewhat apologetic about them at the same 
time. 

It is a good thing that most of our readers are 
not as library-fine-minded as the Chicago boy de- 
scribed in PM on April 19, 1946: 


CHICAGO Boy, Now oF AGE, Puts IN His 
2 CENTS’ WORTH 

At Chicago, James Johnson, 21, sued the Pub- 
lic Library for the six-cent fine he paid for keep- 
ing a book three days over the allotted two 
weeks. He said the City Code made no pro- 
vision for the collection of library fines except 
through court action. If he wins, all the people 
who have paid fines since the library was founded 
in 1872 will be entitled to their money back. The 
total is about $1,250,000. 


But to fine or not to fine is hardly the question. 
More important is our willingness to accept the 
situation, to consider it carefully and impartially 
and from the readers’ point of view, and to be ready 
to change those things which we cannot honestly 
justify to ourselves—as well as to our patrons. 
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Mother Goose characters, sketched on pale green 
cardboard and dressed in colorful materials or crepe 
paper, provide decorations in the Deming, New 
Mexico, Junior-Senior High School Library. On 
the large Venetian blind of the front window, 
which was not needed for light, there was a life-size 
crepe paper plaque of Mistress Mary, Quite Con- 
trary. The background was a French blue sky with 
a light green ground. Artificial grass, maids with 
baby faces and milkweed-down hair were all in a 
row among the cockleshells. Mistress Mary, made 
of tag board and dressed in crepe paper, sprinkled 
silver bells. Beneath the window plaque, books 
with attractive bindings were displayed. At the 
other end of the reading room, a small picture of 
Mary and her little lamb hung on the door. She 
was dressed in ribbon and silk. Her lamb was of 
white cotton. 

Ss 8 


The Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library sug- 
gests this eye-catching sign for all kinds of books. 
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BOOK WORM 
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A permanent collection of children’s books in 
the adult department of the Lockport, New York, 
Public Library, is proving convenient for parents 
who select books for their children when they 
borrow volumes for themselves. Nice editions of 
popular books for children of all ages are on 
shelves under a display of “Mother Goose for 
Mamas and Papas,” using these verses: 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Dreaming of books he could read. 
Though he had Christmas pie, 
He was thinking, “Oh my, 

A library book’s what I need!” 


Hickory, dickory, dock 

Before it’s nine o'clock 

Won't you have a look 

And choose a book 

For the young ones in your flock? 


Little Boy Blue come blow your horn 
Well-meaning parents to inform. 

You must let them know in tones so clear 
That they can get books for children here. 


The figures are white cutouts with black detail, 
mounted on black. 
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BULLETIN BOARD TIP 


Huntington College Library, in Montgomery, 
Alabama, has found that the best way to use small 
bulletin boards is to feature only one book jacket. 
Ideas that have proved effective include attaching 
book jacket to parachute made of gray paper; using 
jacket as sail of a boat; using jacket as the body of 
a comical figure; tacking the jacket to the board so 
as to make a small basket to hold bits of greenery. 
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OULD you rather have $100 or a gold 

medal? Ada McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher of the magazine Letter, asks for your vote, 
in connection with Letter’s Librarian Award to be 
presented at the A.L.A. conference in June. Frank- 
lin Hopper, Althea Warren, and Ralph Ulveling 
will serve as the committee to select the recipient 
of the award. Letter’s issue number eight puts it 
thus: “The idea of Letter’s Librarian Award is to 
choose someone who especially symbolizes the way 
librarians use their professional skill to humanize 
knowledge for everyday people. The little immi- 
grant children, the farmers’ boys and girls, the old, 





THE MONTH 


. at random 


the young, the sophisticated and simple, the 
learned and the lonely scholar from countries 
where libraries have long been verboten—it is for 
them that libraries open doors into life.”’ 

Encourage Mrs. McCormick's interest in librar- 
ians by telling her whether you'd prefer the medal 
or the money if you were the recipient. Address 
her at Letter, Tucson, Arizona. 

Scrapbooks which will win JOHN COTTON 
DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS are being pre- 
pared in various parts of the country, for the con- 
test and display at the A.L.A. conference in June 
Have you entered your library’s publicity ? 

t Home on the Range, or What Librarians 
Cook is a gay spiral-bound cookbook issued by the 
staff of the Chicago Public Library, and sold for 
the benefit of the Staff Association Soldier Boy 
Fund. Material for the booklet was gathered, pre 
pared, and illustrated by the editorial board of the 
Staff News. For your copy send 60 cents to the 
Editor, Staff News, Chicago Public Library. 





Moor PARK, SURREY, 


. Martha E. Bonham 
ENGLAND 


Two hundred years ago in October, Jonathan Swift died in Ireland. The ten happiest years 
of bis life were spent at Moor Park, the home of Sir William Temple near Farnham, Surrey. 
Swift was twenty-one when he went to Moor Park to serve as secretary to Temple. He found 
himself in an atmosphere much to his liking. Temple's library was excellent, and his visitors 
included the leading political men of the time, even King William. While there Swift wrote 
two of his well known books, The Tale of the Tub avd The Battle of the Books. Moor Park 
must have been a beautiful spot in which to write. The manor house is set among fine trees 
near the W ey River. So great was Temple’ s devotion to his garden that according to his wish 
bis heart was buried in a silver box under the sundial. 
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The March Guide Post of the Cincinnati Public 
Library is devoted to books of use to the business- 
man, the industrialist, and the employee. Copies 
are available at 10 cents each from the Editorial 
Department, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“The Shaw School Historical Fiction Lists’’ have 
proved so popular that the third edition has just 
been issued. Copies are 25 cents each, and may be 
obtained from Frank Hough, Superintendent, The 
Shaw School, Shaw, Mississippi. 











The “Speaks Series” of leaflets with quotations 
from famous people in religious, political, and hu- 
manitarian fields, includes also a brief biographical 
note. Five cents per leaflet, less in quantity. Ad- 
dress Leonard §. Kenworthy for samples and the 
list of titles available. 


Foreign Policy Reports, February 15, 1946, con- 
tains ““The Education, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations—with Text of 
Constitution.” Copies are available at 25 cents 
from the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 
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Martha E. Bonham 


STELLA’S COTTAGE 
At the far end of Moor Park is a stone and brick cottage shaded by a huge oak tree. At the 
time Swift came to Moor Park, Mrs. Johnson, widow of Temple's former secretary, was 
Temple's housekeeper and lived in the cottage with her eight-year-old daughter, Esther. 
Swift assisted in her education and their close friendship continued throughout their lives, 
she being the one to whom he wrote his Journal to Stella. 


This Vacation Number of the Bulletin will serve 
to stimulate your local plans for summer reading. 
Please keep the Bulletin in mind during the sum- 
mer, and let us know about your vacation reading 
plan, 


oe & & 


Announcement is made of the second edition of 
the Philadelphia Regional Catalogers’ Group Di- 
rectory of Catalogers of the Philadelphia Area. 
Copies will be mailed for 30c upon application to 
the Secretary, Mary A. Crozer, University of Penn- 
sylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
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This was a swell idea for a vacation! 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BaRNE, Kitty. Listening to the Orchestra. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 299p. $2.75 

2. Cooxe, Davi C. The Aircraft Annual, 
1946. New York, McBride, 1946. 304p. $3 

3. FARRAR, CLARISSA P. and AUSTIN. P. EVANS. 
Bibliography of English Translations from Medie- 
val Sources. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 534p. (“Records of Civilization 
Sources and Studies,” no. 39) $7.50 

4. GRAF, MAx. Composer and Critic. 
York, Norton, 1946. 331p. $3.75 

5. Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary (American 
and British Usage). 3d ed. completely revised 
and edited by Jutius GRANT. Philadelphia, 
Blakiston, 1946. 925p. $8.50 

6. Hitt, Ropert H., comp. Jarrold’s Diction- 
ary of Difficult Words. New York, Howell, 
Soskin, 1946. 344p. $2.50 

7. Mackay, RicHarpD V. Law of Marriage 
and Divorce Simplified. New York, Oceana Pub- 
lications, 500 Fifth Avenue, 1946, 74p. (“Legal 
Almanac Series” no. 1) paper, $1 

8. MARTIN, LAURA KATHERINE. Magazines 
for School Libraries. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1946. 206p. $1.90 

9. ORAHAM, ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 
Assyrian-English Dictionary. Chicago, Consoli- 
dated Press, 1943. 576p. $15 

10. Theatre World, 1944-45 Season. Edited 
by DANIEL BLuM. New York, Theatre World, 
1945. 167p. $2 

11. Veterans Information Directory. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1946. 131p. 
$2 

12. WOODWARD, GERTRUDE L. and JAMEs G. 
McMANAWAY. A Check List of English Plays, 
1641-1700. Chicago, Newberry Library, 1945. 
155p. apply 


New 


Oraham’ s 


HESE thirteen titles listed above certainly 

run the gamut of subjects—from yarbs to 
yearbooks of the theatre, from marriage to mag- 
azines for the high school. But trying to ar- 
range them in some sort of order, we begin with 
a subject which makes the whole world kin, 
namely 


Music 


Max Graf,‘ music critic in Vienna from 1890 
to 1938, has written a narrative of two hundred 
years of musical criticism, the first of its kind 
published for the general reader. After opening 
with an autobiographical account, he discusses 
magazines and music critics from Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Paris. Even those in the United 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ”* 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


States are noticed in the section on modern mu- 
sical criticism. The following quotation should 
give an idea of the author's sprightly style: “Lobe 


divides the music critics into four classes: “The 
art-enthusiasts. . . , the art chatterers. . . , the art- 
hypocrites. . . , and the art-liars. . . .. Written 


in the year 1851 Lobe’s descriptions may, at 
some times and in some places, still be applicable 
today. Not only intelligence, but stupidity too, 
has a sort of eternal life.” While not intended 
to be the final and definitive history of musical 
criticism, it is a substantial and readable contri- 
bution to the subject. 

Kitty Barne’s Listening to the Orchestra’ is 
also a nontechnical handbook aimed at the aver- 
age listener. Chapters on instruments in the or- 
chestra, biographical and critical chapters on out- 
standing composers from Bach to Sibelius, ap- 
proached chronologically, make up the body of 
the book. A short final chapter called “We, the 
Audience,” urges the “gentle reader to be recep- 
tive—that i§ the first duty of an audience.” In- 
evitably, there is appended a list of recommended 
recordings. Photographs of musical instruments 
and portraits of composers illustrate the volume. 
It has been recommended by John Tasker Howard 
for its readable and entertaining style and this and 
its low price should make it useful in a high 
school library where more expensive books of ref- 
erence are lacking. Primarily,-it is intended for 
the home rather than the library. 


Bibliographies 


High school librarians who have found Miss 
Martin’s Magazine for High Schools an indispen- 
sable guide in the selection and use of periodicals, 
will be just as dependent on the revised and en- 
larged edition, Magazines for School Libraries,* 
which incorporates all the excellent features of the 
earlier edition. In addition to bringing her infor- 
mation up to date, Miss Martin has included a 
section on magazines for the elementary schools, 
discussing the place of the comic in current chil- 
dren's literature, criteria for children’s magazines, 
and giving individual appraisal of a selected list 
of titles. Part II covers magazines for secondary 
schools and there are particularly interesting ap- 
pendices on aviation and the homemaking period- 
icals, criteria for evaluating magazines, and repre- 
sentative magazine units from four high schools 
arranged in order of their difficulty. Again, one 
of the outstanding features is the excellent discus- 
sion of individual titles. 

Two bibliographies which should be invaluable 
in the research library specializing in the human- 
ities are Bibliography of English Translations from 
Medieval Sources* and A Check List of English 
Plays, 1641-1700." The former, edited under the 
auspices of the department of history of Colum- 
bia University, is the first compilation to answer 
the question, “Is there an adequate translation of 
this medieval author?” When the work was be- 
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gun fifteen years ago, the authors hoped to eval- 
uate the authority of the text from which each 
translation had been made and the quality of the 
translation itself. This soon proved to be an im- 
possible undertaking and in this alphabetical list 
of important literary sources produced during the 
period from Constantine the Great to the 1500’s, 
the annotations have been restricted to brief indi- 
cation of the content of little known works and 
some statement of critical problems involved in a 
particular translation. In spite of this, it will be 
a wonderful help to the graduate student who is 
unable to read medieval authors in the language 
in which each wrote. 


The latter check list has been compiled by the 
custodian of the rare book room of the New- 
berry Library and the assistant director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, with the cooperation 
of sixteen large libraries in the United States. Lo- 
cation in these libraries is given for 1,340 sepa- 
rate items which not only guides the scholar to 
the proper repository, but allows the reference li- 
brarian in charge of interlibrary loans to secure 
microfilm copies for those scholars who must stay 
at home. 


Dictionaries 


Oraham’s Assyrian-English dictionary “ is adver- 
tised as the only complete and comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the modern Syriac language, containing 
21,000 words with their English phonetic and syl- 
labic pronunciations and English definitions. A 
large percentage of the more modern words are 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, or Kurdish loanwords 
more or less modified by and adapted to the “As- 
syrian” tongue. 

Jarrold’s Dictionary of Difficult Words,® while 
primarily intended for home use, will help take 
the strain off the unabridged dictionary in a ref- 
erence room. In its concise definitions of 15,000 
difficult words, in its “aim to show how a word 
is pronounced by the majority of educated persons 
rather than how it should be pronounced,” it at- 
tempts to combine all the advantages of the small 
dictionary in price and size, together with the 
virtues of the more comprehensive works. Over a 
third of the first fifty words included will not be 
found in Webster's Collegiate, which indicates 
that it is a good purchase for cross-word-puzzle 
addicts who have only a small, abridged dictionary 
and who need to know the meaning of aasvogel, 
abaction, abbozzo, or abietic. 


Veterans Information Directory “ 


This timely guide to the national, state, and lo- 
cal agencies which are endeavoring to assist the 
ex-service man has been prepared in cooperation 
with the Veterans Outlook magazine, to which the 
user of the directory is referred for more detailed 
information. For this is not a descriptive guide, 
outlining services and publications. It is simply 
a directory of organizations, giving chief officer 
and address, arranged in two sections, national, 
and state and local. The first is classified under 
such subjects as business aid, farm aid, educa- 
tional aid, social service, rehabilitation, and em- 
ployment aid. The second is arranged by state 
and under each state the organizations are grouped 
like those in the national section. Included also, 
are some organizations which are basic sources of 
specialized information of the sort meeded by ex- 
service men. 
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Broadway 


A modest little annual which has made its first 
appearance recently is Theatre World,” a pictorial 
and statistical record of the 1944-1945 theatrical 
season. Well over half of the contents is devoted 
to a chronologically arranged listing of plays pro- 
duced on Broadway from June 1, 1944 to June 1, 
1945, giving cast lists, author, director, opening 
and closing dates, etc., profusely illustrated with 
photographs of scenes. Biographical sketches of 
popular Broadway players are very brief and give 
little more than a list of plays in which the actor 
has performed, plus birth date. Photographs ac- 
company about a third of the sketches. It is a 
handy little ready reference guide for drama crit- 
ics who wish to refresh their memories on certain 
small points, but it would be more useful in a 
reference library if the introductory statements 
were longer and if the main entrf (in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature sense of the 
word) for a play were indicated by some sort of 
symbol in the index. 


New Editions 


David Cooke’s Aircraft Annual* for 1946 is 
considerably enlarged to show advances made since 
the revival of peacetime aviation. It is still non- 
technical in presentation, well printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary,’ which was re- 
vised and brought up to date in its third edition 
in 1944, now has a 1946 printing “with changes 
and additions,” though pagination remains the 
same. This standard dictionary in the field gives 
definitions for over 57,000 terms. 


Law 


Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified" is a 
handy little pamphlet which gives a concise out- 
line of the various state laws covering the sub- 
ject. Charts are freely used for such aspects as 
grounds for annulment, prohibited relationships, 
and medical certificates. It should be useful in a 
general reference collection. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still umanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


14, Locate a poem, ‘‘My Church,”’ which describes vari- 
ous organs of the body as making up the idea of a 
church, It begins somewhat as follows: 

My church is a temple in which I live, 

My eyes are the windows through which the radiant 
light is brought to me, 

My ears are the instruments. 


15. Locate poem beginning, 
I have a world, a world that is all mine own 
It teems with all things bright and fair. 


16. Who is the author and what is the title of the poem 
about the modern mother, beginning, 
We read about the mothers 
Who lived long years ago 
With gentle wrinkled faces 
And hair as white as snow. 
But I love the modern mother 
Who shares in all the joys 
And understands the problems 
Of her growing girls and boys 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 
By Gladys E. Chamberlain + 


> Wf Bj. is what I've been dreaming about for 

two years,”’ said a service man as he chose 
his phonograph records at the Music Library, 121 
East 58th Street, New York. Here is a challenge 
for music libraries and the reports coming in from 
all parts of the country show how general is the 
response. While even many small-town libraries 
now have a considerable music section, with facili- 
ties for listening to records, and not a few have 
circulating record collections, the New York Public 
Library is, I believe, the only library in the country 
which has one branch devoted entirely to the circu- 
lation of music. 

The collection was built up under the direction 
of Dorothy Lawton, who was appointed to the staff 
of the 58th Street Branch in 1920. Using the music 
section of that library as a foundation, she had by 
1925 assembled a collection of sufficient size and 
importance to merit special recognition. The Music 
Library was established as an independent branch 
at that time and by 1930 was occupying the entire 
second floor of the building. The next fifteen years 
brought a steady development in size and service 
and Miss Lawton’s retirement in 1945 was the 
occasion for many heart-warming expressions of 
appreciation for the work she had done and its 
value to individuals and to the community. 


The library now numbers nearly 30,000 volumes, 
23,000 of which are bound volumes of musical 
scores, the remainder books about music. An in- 
creasing amount of unbound material is kept in ver- 
tical files. This is not included in the catalog but 
is listed in various indexes, along with material 
found in collections. There is a twelve-drawer 
song index. Other files index music for various 
instruments and chorus. A special file lists popular 
music by date of publication as well as by author 
and title. 

An index to the analysis and description of musi- 
cal works covers volumes of program notes, tech- 
nical analysis, descriptive comment, etc. Supple- 
mentary material is found in the information files 
which index musical periodicals and note refer- 
ences to various sources which may prove useful in 
answering questions. 


A subject file and a person file are maintained, 
the latter containing not only biographical articles 
but clippings from program notes and newspaper 
and magazine criticisms of specific works. These 
are constantly used by writers, program annotators, 
and students in general, and like the information 
files are particularly valuable in providing material 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of “‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Librarian, Music Library, 58th Street Branch, New 
York Public Library. 
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on recent compositions. During the war they were 
often consulted by the Music Section of the OWI 
for continuity for foreign broadcasts of American 
works. 

A dance collection includes books on the dance 
and the music of folk dance, ballroom, and ballet. 
Extensive files include pictures of dancers, regional 
and social dances, and ballets, and textual material 
clipped from newspapers and magazines. Current 
dance periodicals are indexed and a record is kept 
of all dance performances each season. The books 
of miusic and directions are completely indexed 
with many additional references to dances in operas 
and dance forms in piano music. 

Especially valuable to the scholar is the index to 
source material on the dance compiled by the 
WPA. This provides annotated references to books 
on anthropology, ethnology, comparative religion, 
travel, and the arts and covers holdings of twelve 
libraries in Greater New York. 

The phonograph collection of over 10,000 rec- 
ords is probably more interesting to visitors than 
any other part of the library. They see students in 
the record booth following the score or conducting 
an imaginary orchestra or working out a dance, 
while at the outside machine an unselfconscious 
service man using earphones hums or whistles or 
gives an all too audible lesson in: music apprecia- 
tion to his girl friend. The record booth is always 
booked two weeks in advance, which is as far ahead 
as reservations may be made. The machine with 
headphones has been used in rotation instead of 
by appointment but during the war was reserved 
for the use of service men and women. 

During the past three years a committee of lay- 
men has worked with the librarians to make pos- 
sible a regular Sunday afternoon open house for 
the Armed Services, when a piano and stringed in- 
struments were provided and impromptu chamber 
music combinations competed with record playing 
for the visitors’ attention. A library of albums 
given by Armed Forces Master Records has been 
used not only in the building but for Army camps, 
naval installations, and hospitals in the area. 


A large collection of orchestral parts forms a 
valuable portion of the library's resources but at 
present these must be housed and administered 
from a separate building because of lack of room. 
The library cannot expand any further in its present 
quarters. With the promise of more space in the 
not too distant future plans are being made for 
many listening rooms in the record department, for 
organization of a circulating collection of records, 
and for a special collection of children’s records. 
Phonograph concerts will be provided at noon, late 
afternoon, and in the evening—request programs, 
historical programs, previews of operas and con- 
certs, children’s programs, etc. May the day not 

far off! 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Conference Theme 


RESIDENT ULVELING has chosen the fol- 
lowing theme for the Buffalo Conference, June 
16-22: 


GEARING LIBRARIES TO A NEW EPOCH 


Quickening the dissemination of ideas and 
broadening the diffusion of knowledge through 
local cooperation and interchange between nations. 


No Single Rooms 


We have received word from a member that the 
Buffalo Housing Bureau has indicated that when 
requesting housing accommodations for the Buffalo 
Conference it is necessary to list two names for 
each room. Therefore, those planning to attend the 
conference who haven't as yet made their reserva- 
tions will probably secure quicker attention to their 
requests if they do not ask for single rooms but 
indicate that they plan to share rooms with others, 
and if possible give the names of their roommates. 


Public Relations Clinic 


A public relations clinic, sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee and the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Division, is scheduled for the 
Buffalo A.L.A. Conference. The clinic will meet 
daily from Monday, June 17, through Friday, June 
21, from 8:30-9:45 A.M. Each day’s session is 
planned to treat some phase of public relations or 
publicity. The emphasis will be on small or 
medium-sized public libraries, although the talks 
and discussion will be applicable to all types of 
libraries. There will be a fee of $2.50 for the 
series. Reservations, without money, should be sent 
as soon as possible to Harold Hamill, chairman, 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Division Anniversary 


Nineteen hundred forty-six marks the fifth anni- 
versary of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People and recognition will be given to 
this anniversary at the Buffalo Conference in June. 
Mrs. Annis Duff, author of Bequest of Wings, will 
speak on ‘Accept the Universe’ at one of the meet- 
ings of the division. 


Public Libraries Programs 


Officers of the division have planned to arrange 
the programs of the Division of Public Libraries 
at the Buffalo Conference to stress the function of 
public libraries in the formation of adult public 
opinion. 
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Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 


The annual Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner 
at the Buffalo Conference will be held on Tuesday, 
June 18, at 7:00 P.M. Tickets for the dinner are 
$3 and reservations without money should be sent 
to Helen M. Sullivan, Buffalo Public Library, Buf- 
falo 3, New York, not later than June 7. Tickets 
uncalled for by Tuesday noon, June 18, will be 
offered for general sale. 


Institutes at Conference 


The Division of Public Libraries will sponsor 
an institute on public library management at the 
Buffalo Conference from Monday, June 17, through 
Friday, June 21, 8:45 to 9:45 A.M. The institute 
will be open to those attending the conference, 

Saturday morning, afternoon, and evening, June 
15, and Sunday morning and afternoon, June 16, 
the Library Extension Division will sponsor an in- 
stitute which will be open to all those interested in 
attending. 

The Bibliography Committee, the Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries, and the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification as co-sponsors have 
scheduled an institute on bibliographic centers at 
the Buffalo Conference on Tuesday, June 18, at 
8:30 P.M. and Friday, June 21, at 10:00 A.M. 


Governor Dewey to Speak 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey will be the speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the National Association of 
State Librarians on Wednesday, June 19, at the 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


The American Library Association is a large and 
complex organization. Why then has another di- 
vision been added to its already complicated struc- 
ture? Was it necessary for the public libraries to 
set up their own housekeeping arrangements ? 

These questions are troubling some librarians, 
many of whom perhaps feel that the A.L.A. is too 
far away, too theoretic, or too impersonal to matter 
very much to them anyway. Just how can another 
A.L.A. venture affect librarians who are frighten- 
ingly busy with their own jobs and who have 
enough to do working on library problems in their 
own states? 

A part of the answer may be found in the fact 
that under the new A.L.A. constitution, which was 
adopted in June 1941, the various groups of mem- 
bers who are interested in a similar type of library 
or in the same general field of activity are encour- 

(Continued on page 685) 
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Shuffle Off to Buffalo? 


OW that spring is definitely here, even in 
the most northerly snowholds, and the last 
school pay check is just around the corner, it is 
time to consider Buffalo and the A.L.A. conference 
there, June 16-22. Complete programs are not 
ready yet, but a preview of school library activities 
looks a bit like this: Tuesday afternoon and eve- 
ning—Newbery award meeting and dinner; Wed- 
nesday morning—A.A.S.L. business meeting, with 
brief reports from committees; Thursday afternoon 
—Visits to school libraries followed by a tea; Fri- 
day morning—Division meeting, with Mrs. Duff, 
author of Bequest of Wings, speaking on “Accept 
the Universe”; Friday afternoon—A.A.S.L. meet- 
ing with reports on professional highlights during 
nonconference years and with Dr. Ethel Ewing, 
School Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, talking on “The Re-evaluation of Books 
about Foreign Countries for Boys and Girls’’; Sat- 
urday morning—Breakfast for city supervisors of 
school libraries, followed by a general meeting on 
the topic “Consultant Services’; Saturday noon— 
A.A.S.L. luncheon with Phyllis Fenner, author of 
Our Library and of various collections of stories 
for boys and girls, speaking on significant trends in 
books for young people during the last five years. 
During the entire conference there will be an ex- 
hibit in the Municipal Auditorium featuring the 
school libraries of New York state. 


Or Choo-Choo to Chicago? 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior has estab- 
lished six research scholarships, three at fifteen 
hundred dollars each and three at five hundred 
each, for graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago for the year 1946-1947. These scholarships 
will be filled by persons who are interested in the 
general field of children’s literature and who are 
able to conduct research investigation leading to 
the improvement of children’s encyclopedias. For 
further information write, before June 15, 1946, to 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Circus Days 


Since spring and summer furnish typical circus 
days, perhaps some school or children’s librarian 
can use this idea before the fall Book Week. The 
story comes from Ann Strachan, librarian at the 
Cuyahoga Heights School Library in Cleveland. 

“Right this way, boys and girls, right this way!” 
The Barker led the circus parade into the audi- 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to ary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 





torium for the Bookland Circus. From the time 
the first plans were made there was excitement to 
spare. In working on such a subject there were 
endless possibilities, and with the utmost coopera- 
tion from the art and music departments and from 
every teacher and student, there was much fun for 
all. 

The poster with the trained seals expertly balanc- 
ing the balls on their noses was visible the length 





of the corridor. However, it wasn’t the seals but 
the merry-go-round just below which made this 
such a popular spot during the week. The children 
soon discovered that the merry-go-round would 
really revolve and that Babar, Cecily G., and Stripey 
could be found there as well as in the books of 
familiar animal stories which were displayed. 

Across the corridor, on a long bulletin board, 
stood the life-size clown, holding a dozen or so 
varicolored balloons which flaunted the slogan 
“More Fun than a Circus.” A display of book 
jackets suggested good stories of all kinds. Every 
group from the kindergarten through the sixth 
gtade worked on gay pennants, each bearing the 
picture of a favorite book character. These were 
strung at intervals all along the corridors, making 
the atmosphere very festive indeed. 

On the day of the assembly, a parade was formed 
including all the boys and girls who were to partici- 
pate in the program. In the lead were the Barker, 
the Rhythm Band, the Sandwich Man, some clowns, 
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Little Black Sambo, Seven Dwarves, and the Ele- 
phant’s Child, all quite easy to recognize; but 
Georgie and his friends from Rabbit Hill were not 
so familiar and needed an introduction. 

The parade was followed into the auditorium by 
the boys and girls who were not in the program. 
Each paid admission to the clowns at the door— 
the ticket, which each child had made himself, 
showed the author and title of one book he had 
read. The ushers were members of the Student 
Council and were also the clowns who acted as 
property men on the stage. A disturbance at the 
door was caused by one little boy who attempted 
to sneak into the performance without a ticket. He 
was led to the stage by the Barker who decided that 
he might stay only after he had promised to pro- 
duce a ticket the next day. 

The parting of the curtain revealed a circus 
wagon on the stage, with the effect of a tent in the 
foreground. This was the art work of the students 
of the intermediate school. Here the Ringmaster 
introduced the book characters—the dwarves on 
their way from work, the elephant’s child accosted 
by the crocodile, Pinocchio who became a real boy 
and Old Gepetto who wished it so. A skit based 
on a favorite story, ably supervised and arranged 
by both teachers and students, was presented by 
each group. Mother Goose characters from the 
kindergarten, Peter Churchmouse, Gabriel Church- 
kitten, and the Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
were included. 

Parents of the children were invited and at- 
tended enthusiastically. Though it wasn’t long the 
next week until there were no traces of the circus 
remaining, the work and enjoyment will be remem- 
bered for some time. 


Studidiscs 

That's not the typewriter stuttering— it’s the 
name of 12-inch, double-faced records (78 r.p.m.), 
now numbering 83 (125 titles) put out for school 
use by the Popular Science Publishing Company— 
and it’s pronounced Study-Disc. So far, literature 
and history on elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school levels have been represented, with the 
latest addition a two-record dramatization of David 
Copperfield. Eugene O'Neill heads the cast, as 
David, with Little David, Uriah Heap, Peggoty, 
Aunt Betsy, Murdstone, Micawber, and Dick also 
appearing. Other English classics include Macbeth, 
Lancelot and Elaine, Evangeline, and Man Without 
a Country. Momentous events in American history 
have been written into dramatic form by Marquis 
James, Pulitzer prize winner. Plans call for adding 
records on geography, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and other curricular and extracurricular 
subjects. The records, which can be played on an 
ordinary phonograph as well as on a transcription 
machine, are of durable Vinylite and cost $2.50 
each. For a complete list and for further informa- 
tion, write to: The Popular Science Publishing 
Company, Educational Department, Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


LIKELY PROSPECT 
From C. R. H. Taylor, librarian of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library in Wellington, New Zealand, 
comes this note of an inquiry received there. 
‘Have you a history book called ‘Ibid’? It seems 
to have a lot of the sort of information I want in 
it, and the book I'm reading quotes from it.”’ 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 683) 


aged to organize as divisions, and to seek with con- 
siderable independence solutions to their own 
peculiar problems. The A.L.A. itself continues to 
work for the good of all libraries, its interests are 
general, it is often subject to criticism when it lays 
too great emphasis on one field of library develop- 
ment to the exclusion of others. A natural out- 
come of this new type of organization is therefore 
a division devoted to the interests and problems of 
public libraries. Other divisions, organized earlier, 
include the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries and the divisions of: Cataloging and Clas- 
sification, Hospital Libraries, Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, Library Extension, and 
Trustees. Some of these divisions obviously over- 
lap with others in membership appeal. Catalogers 
and children’s librarians, for instance, work in pub- 
lic libraries, so also do reference librarians. But 
their special interests have led them to unite in a 
common cause, and such organization is encouraged 
by the constitution. Many public librarians, how- 
ever, belong to no one of these groups and were 
feeling a bit lost before their own division was or- 
ganized. It should not be overlooked that any 
member of the Association may join as many divi- 
sions as his breadth of interest may prompt. 

A second answer to “why another division’ is 
perhaps found in that feeling which many of us 
have that the A.L.A. is far away and impersonal. 
Here in the Division of Public Libraries, it is 
hoped, is an opportunity for more of us to con- 
tribute to public library development and to work 
together toward making libraries a real force in our 
own communities. Interests will be more concen- 
trated, projects can be directed more definitely 
toward solution of public library problems and the 
individual librarian will, let us hope, have greater 
opportunity for self-expression. 

AMY WINSLOW, President 
Division of Public Libraries 


A recent news note states that the A.L.A. reports 
that a woman recently took out a membership card 
at the Los Angeles Public Library ‘to get books so I 
can read to my maid while she cleans the house.” 


—Staff Bulletin 
Buffalo, New York, Public Library 
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LIBRARIAN'S APOLOGY 


My college is run without charter or law, 

And I haven't a title suggested by Shaw; 

All standards for building are missed by a mile, 

And I haven't a magazine listed by Lyle. 

The president greets my report with a frown, 

And my loan work is hopeless with Bausfield and 
Brown. 

My financial arrangements would ruin a bank, 

And my rank correlations are frightfully rank. 

But this I can say without tremors or shames:— 

I begin each new day with a statement of aims! 


MARJORIE ROGERS DOWLING, Librarian 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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Information File 


UBJECT HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMA- 

TION FILE, by Lois M. Wenman and Miriam 
Ogden Ball is the sixth edition of the work begun 
in the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, as 
one of the titles in the “Modern American Library 
Economy Series’ which was initiated under the 
direction of that enterprising librarian, John Cotton 
Dana. Conforming to the general plan of the 
series, the book starts off with directions to the 
librarian on how to set up and maintain a file of 
clippings, leaflets, and pamphlets, otherwise known 
as “ephemera.” These directions are based on the 
practice of the Newark library. The main part of 
the book is occupied by a list of the subject head- 
ings used in the Newark library's information file, 
that can be adapted to any library wishing to set up 
a similar file and keep it consistent in form and 
method of handling. Both “‘see alsos’ and “Refer 
froms” are included. 

Among the many useful features of this library 
aid may be mentioned the lists of firms from whom 
necessary supplies can be secured, and also the ad- 
dresses of agencies from which can be obtained in- 
expensive leaflets and similar materials for the file. 
The changes in this edition are in the fairly large 
number of new headings that have been added, to 
replace a similar number of headings that have 
been dropped. 


Reference Shelf 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM VERSUS RUS- 
SIAN COMMUNISM, scheduled for publication 
for the first week in May, completes Volume 18 of 
the Reference Shelf. Clarence A. Peters, the edi- 
tor, a former debate coach of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and assistant to George V. Denny, Jr., in 
the preparation of the “Town Meeting” broadcasts, 
is now president of Broadcast Research, Inc. This 
book is especially valuable as a key to understand- 
ing the difficulties of U.N.—and world peace. 


The underlying theme of Volume 19 will be 
“one world.”” Work on the manuscript of the first 
book in the new series, INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: COOPERATIVE OR COMPETITIVE?, 
has just been completed. Number two will be on the 
atomic bomb. Dr. Baird has promised another valu- 
able and interesting collection for his ninth annual 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES. 
It is probable that the 1946-1947 debate proposi- 
tion will be on socialized medicine. If so, a book 
will be ready in the early fall. Titles for the re- 
mainder of the series (seven books for $6) will be 
determined by the headline news of the coming fall. 
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Cervantes 


CERVANTES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY is the work 
of Raymond L. Grismer, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the University of Minnesota 
and author of A REFERENCE INDEX TO 
TWELVE THOUSAND SPANISH-AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, published by The Wilson Company 
in 1939. Of all the Spanish authors, Cervantes is 
the most universally known. His books have been 
translated into almost every important language, 
and interest in the man and his work is widespread. 

In CERVANTES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY the 
books, essays, articles, and other studies on the life 
of Cervantes, his work and his imitators, appear in 
one alphabetical list, with all necessary data. A 
detailed subject index, immediately following, will 
point the way to material on individual phases of 
the subject. There is also a key to the abbreviations 
cited in the entries. The book, which will be about 
one hundred and fifty pages, will be ready about 
the first of May. Price to be announced. 


Reappearance 


Although Marian Dix Moser’s MORE TOASTS, 
a companion volume to TOASTERS HAND. 
BOOK and STILL MORE TOASTS, has been out 
of print for some time, a few copies discovered in 
the bindery have been bound up and the title is in 
stock once more. While they last, the books are 
available at $1.50, postpaid. 


Staff 


Louise D. Teich, the assistant secretary of The 
Wilson Company, a member of the Company's 
Board of Directors, and also managing editor of 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX, retired the 
middle of April, after many years of service with 
The Wilson Company. Joining the staff in 1902, 
when the Company was still in Minneapolis, Miss 
Teich at first was an editorial assistant, becoming 
one of the editors of the UNITED STATES 
CATALOG, third edition, in 1912, and of the 
UNITED STATES CATALOG SUPPLEMENT 
1912-1917, which was published in 1918. In 1913, 
when THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX was 
begun, Miss Teich became the managing editor, a 
position she held until her retirement. 

Gladys Dunn, formerly of the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Paterson, New Jersey, Public Library, 
has joined the staff of BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 
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TRIPLE RETIREMENT PARTY 
Three retiring editors were greeted by 
nearly one hundred and fifty staff mem- 
bers, at a reception given in their honor 
by The Wilson Company on March 26. 
Left to right: Alice Dougan, former edi- 
tor of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature; Louise Teich, former managing 
editor of Industrial Arts Index; and 
Mary Burnham, former editor of Cumu- 
lative Book Index. 


Indexers 


Recent retirement of members of our editorial 
staff has provided editorships for a number of new 
recruits from the library profession. There are to 
be more openings in the coming year—indexers are 
needed to take over editorial duties as those along 
in years relinquish them. Librarians who index 
periodicals for our indexes are doing this service 
for library subscribers everywhere. Requirements 
are: a good background in chemistry, physics, and 
allied sciences; or in the social sciences; experience 
in library cataloging and especially in subject head- 
ing work; a reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man is also desirable. If interested, please write 
for particulars. Address Edith M. Phelps, who will 
be glad to interview qualified librarians. 





WILSON 


PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1945-1946. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25. Ready in the fall 

Grismer, R. L. CERVANTES: A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. Ready in May 

Moser, Marion Dix. More Toasts. $1.50 

Peters, Clarence A. AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ISM VERSUS RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) $1.25 

— —. INTERNATIONAL TRADE: COOPERA- 
TIVE OR COMPETITIVE? (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25. Ready in May 

Wenman, Lois M. and Ball, M.O. SuByEcT 
HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMATION FILE. 
6th ed. $1.25 








CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX, 1943-July 1945, two-and- 
one-half-year bound volume 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG, 
lation 


1945 annual cumu- 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 1945, 
3-year bound volume. Ready in early May 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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LC NOTES 


“The Library of Congress Is the National Li- 
brary,” an article by Luther H. Evans, has been 
reprinted from the January 1946 issue of Domestic 
Commerce. Copies may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the Information and Publications Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


eo & & 


The Library of Congress has issued a subject 
index to a collection of negatives of historical 
prints and photographs in the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. Indexed are over 750 negatives 
of views of American cities, scenes of battles, of 
eminent personages, portraits, presidential inaug- 
urations, railroads, ships, and many other subjects. 
This list, entitled Pictorial Americana, is published 
for the convenience of those who may wish to ob- 
tain copies of the prints described. Prints from 
the original negatives are available for purchase 
through the Library’s Photoduplication Service. 
Pictorial Americana will be sent upon request to 
those interested, upon application to the Informa- 
tion and Publications Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





A young married man graduating from 
North Texas State would like position 
in college, or public library. Has good 
background in the field of drama. 
Prefer reference work. 


Write L. ELTON ELLIS 


1922 W. Sycamore Denton, Texas 








Position of head librarian, Corvallis public 
library will be open July 1. 1945-46 salary 
$2040.00, five day week. Give education, ex- 
perience, references, and include picture with 
application. 

CORVALLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CORVALLIS OREGON 








POSITION OPEN 


Assistant Cataloger and Order Li- 
brarian. $1800. Library School grad- 
uate. Small. liberal arts college. 
Apply Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 
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Current History 


For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 
Articles 
Documents 
Chronology 


A subscription to Current History brings you 
three unique reference services: the Chronology, 
a 20-page, accurate account of events each month 
in every country of the world: the documents, 
including the official texts of all significant docu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; articles 
by expert historians and economists. 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature 
I year $3.00 2 years $5.00 


137 S. Second Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











SovieT Russia Tobay 


AMERICA’S ONLY MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO FACT AND OPINION 
ON THE SOVIET UNION 


oe 
ILLUSTRATED 
* 
INVALUABLE REFERENCE 
FOR LIBRARIES 
Subscription $1.50 yearly 


114 E. 32nd Street New York 16, N.Y. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


VOLUME Il 


The second volume of this important 
series, covering a survey of the re- 
sources of 843 libraries from Ala- 
bama through Montana, will be off 
the press about May 1, 1946. Tells 
where collections of special subjects 
may be located, unusual periodical 
holdings, information about _ inter- 
library loans, photostatic or microfilm 
service and other pertinent material. 


arranged. Organiza- 
subject indexes. Plano- 
Sold only with Vol. III and 
unit. Latter two volumes 
in the fall, 1946. $22.60. 


Geographically 
tion and 
graphed. 
IV as a 
available 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 E, 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 























An Essential Contemporaneous 


Speech Reference 


Significant Speeches by Moulders of National and World 
Educational, 
Com- 
Financial Edicts and Policies. 


Opinion on Foreign, Governmental, Social, 
Juridical, Agricultural, Labor, Industrial, 
mercial, 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—QOF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations. are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependabie 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N.Y 


WHY GROW OLD? 


y 
Dr. ADELE HOWLAND 


Witty stories and funny anecdotes that con- 
tain the author’s prescription for a full and 
happy life. Cloth $2.00. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 


KEEPING UP ON DOGS =——= 


DOG WORLD, the illustrative monthly magazine on your 
magazine rack will prove a popular reference publica- 
tion. Many of your readers are interested in pedigreed 
dogs and Dog World will answer many old questions. 


$2 one year, $3 for two years, 
$6 for five years. 








Subscription rates: 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Avenue 
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Chicago 16. gums 


Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference ene no longer obtainable at 
the Publisher: 

Exchange with ‘Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. came" 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 

















AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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ae SOUTH of 
TOBACCO ROAD 


lies the sun-drenched land of the Florida 
Crackers—a domain peopled by some of 
the most quaint, pathetic and happy 
folk of North America. Charles Baker, 
himself a born Floridian, has observed 
them with a compassionate eye and rec- 
ords their adventures in BLOOD OF 
THE LAMB with a humor as native 
and salty as Mark Twain! As a matter 
of fact, James Branch Cabell says, “Mark 
Twain would have enjoyed writing most 
of it, if he had lived in Florida, and was 
ready to leave the state.” Others will 
undoubtedly compare BLOOD OF THE 
LAMB to Caldwell’s Tobacco Road or 
Marjorie Rawlings’ Yearling. 


In BLOOD OF THE LAMB you'll 
find... 


Love Gudger, a preacher by his own 
election, who thinks that if he keeps nine 
commandments God won't pester him 
about the other one. 


Birdie, his wife, nearly three hundred 
pounds of woman substituting a whip for 
God’s wrath. 


Miz NellieMadge, who can’t say no, and 
her husband, Flobert, who is flattered 
when out-of-town men seek his wife but 
draws the line at the local product. 


Gran’ma Guardie, by all odds the tough- 
est Christian nut in town, but brought to 
the Mourner’s Bench by Deacon Gudger. 


And Ma Conroy and her daughters, 
whose tives are knocked topsy-turvey by 
Love Gudger. 


Mr. Baker gathers all this lusty, unin- 
hibited group into a dramatic story filled 
with rich appreciation of this far-for- 
gotten corner of our continent. 


BLOOD ON 
THE LAMB 


By Charles H. Baker, Jr. 
$2.50 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1946 issue of the Essay and Genera! |i: 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 





Betts, ANNABEL P. Women in Congress 
1945 Dietz press, Richmond $2 

BULMAN, Davin, ed. Molders of opin 
1945 Bruce pub. $1.75 | 

CARMICHAEL, JOHN P. and others. Mj 
greatest day in baseball. 1945 Barnes 
AS. $2.50 

Cassipy, FRANCIS P, Molders of the medi 
eval mind. B. Herder book co., 15-17 
S. Broadway, St. Louis $2 

COHEN, ARMOND E, All God's children 

. 1945 Macmillan $1.50 

ENGLISH association, London. Essays 
studies. v30 1945 Oxford 7s 6d ($: 

GREATER America; essays in honor of He: 
bert Eugene Bolton. 1945 Univ. of ‘ 
fornia press $6 

Gurvicu, G. D. and Moore, W. E. eds 
Twentieth century sociology. 1945 Philo 
sophical lib. $6 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN. Americans: a | 
of lives. 1946 John Day $4 

Bs 2 Pup ~L; and others, 

wentieth century psychology. 1946 Ph 

osophical lib. rr g 

HARRISON, EUGENE M. Heroes of fait 
pioneer trails. 1945 Moody press $: 

JoHN Henry NEWMAN: centenary essays 
1945 Newman book shop, Westminste: 
Md. 7s 6d ($2.50) 

MANNING, CLARENCE A. Ukrainian litera 
ture. 1944 Ukrainian nat. assn. 81 Grand 

* st. Jersey City 3, N.J. $1.50 

MARTIN, JAMES A. Empirical philoso; 
of religion. 1945 Columbia univ. press 
(King’s crown press) $2 

ROBERTS, KENNETH. Kenneth Roberts 
reader (essays only). 1945 Doubleday $3 

SPENDER, JOHN A. Last essays. 1944 Cas 
sell (Toronto) $2.75 

TExAsS. UNIVERSITY. Texas looks ahead 
Vv 1: The resources of Texas. 1944 Univ 
of Texas $1 

Wish, Harvey. Gontemporary America 


1945 Harper $4 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 














staff. 


_ The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects canbe found in the 
library by consmting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ALDRIDGE, JAMES, 1918- 
Of many men. Little 1946 307p $2.50 
The story is held together by a central 
figure, the journalist Wolfe, who wanders over 
the war torn face of Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Here he records the human episodes of war and 
his reactions to the experiences of many men 


Boye, Kay, 1903- 
A Frenchman must die. Simon & Schuster 


1946 213p $2,50 

“This is the story of Guy Mitchie, Ameri- 
can, who had been with the Resistance for four 
years, and now—after the Liberation—was out 
to bring ;Charies,; Pliny to justice, Pliny who 
had collaborated and killed many in the, Savo- 
yatd village where he lived. It is also the story 
of Danielle Monnet, Pliny's secretary . . . whom 
he mistrusts—but loves, and who in the end 
turns out to be on his side.” Kirkus 

A shorter version appeared serially in the 
“Saturday evening post” 

CARR, JOHN DICKSON 
He who whispers; a Dr Fell mystery story. 
Harper 1946 250p $2 

“Beginning at a dinner of the Murder 
Club, ing into France and ending back in 
London where, after breathless pursuit, Dr. 
Gideon Fell exposes the vicious killer, this is 
a... blend of witchcraft, sword canes and 
death by an unseen hand.” Literary guild 


DREISER, THEODORE, 1871-1945 
The. bulwark; a novel. Doubleday 1946 


337p $2.75 

“The story of Solon Barnes, a Quaker who 
devoutly followed the tenets of his faith only 
to have his life shattered in the conflict with 
the materialism of twentieth century America. 
It is also the story of how he became reconciled 
to his worldly failure and the tragedy of his 
's lives by turning to the spiritual core 
of his religion and finding a renewal of faith.” 

Huntting 


PRATT, THEODORE, 1901- 

Valley boy. Duell 1946 331p $2.50 

This tale is laid in the famous San Fer- 
nando valley in California. It tells of Johnny 
Birch and his search for affection outside his 
strange, bewildering home. Johnny finds it with 
Oscar, the trained seal who is really a sea lion 
and who flippity-flops his way straight into 
Johnny's heart. Johnny also discovers it with 
Kit, the sympathetic young matron next door 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE GAYLORD, 1909- 
Geoffrey Chaucer of England, written and 
decorated by Marchette Chute. Dutton 
1946 347p $3.75 
Map on lining-papers 
An introduction to “Chaucer as more than 
the author of ‘Canterbury Tales’—as courtier in 
the retinue of Edward Il, as diplomat, business 
man, who rose to high places in 14th century 
London ,is herein presented; Kirkus 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN, 1892- 

Americans: a book of lives; with portraits 
by Rafael Palacios and others. Day 1946 
392p illus $4 

Contents: Samuel Langhorne Clemens; 

Oliver Wendell Holmes; Thomas Alva Edison; 

Luther Burbank; Booker T. Washington; Theo- 

dore Roosevelt; Woodrow Wilson; Jane Ad- 

dams; John Dewey; Louis Dembitz Brandeis; 

George Washington Carver; Henry Ford; Helen 

Keller; Will Rogers; Herbert Hoover; Franklin 

ny Roosevelt; Wendell Willkie; List of au- 
rities 


PERENYI, ELEANOR (STONE) baroness, 
1918- 

More was lost. Little 1946 278p illus 
$2.75 

An account of the author's marriage to a 

Hungarian nobleman “just before the war and 
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PERENYI, ELEANOR §,. basal tilliianed 
life on the estate of her husband's aeent family 
in remote Ruthenia which underwent four or 
five changes of _ control im six years.’ 
American news 

STARLING, EDMUND WILLIAM, 1875-1944 
Starling of the White House; the story of 

the man whose Secret service detail 
guarded five i from Woodrow 
Wilson to } icone Roosevelt, as 
told to Thomas Sugrue. Simon & Schus- 
ter 1946 334p front $3 

his thirty years in the White 

H does three intimate 

pane our last five Presi 5 Cais on 


new light on our recent national histo 
and it presents a memorable 
ting 


Wuire, WILLIAM ALLEN, 1868-1944 
Autobiography of William Allen White. 
Macmillan 1946 669p illus $3.75 
The life of William Allen White inevi- 
tably forms a in American history, for 


chapter 
he not only participated in the making of much 
of the history of his era, but was a keen observer 
de eae ee more. are characteriza- 
tions of leaders like Mark Hanna and Theodore 


Roosevelt, of lesser men like , of writ- 
ers and editors, of the Harding, 
of the Versailles Peace which Mr 


White attended, and of America in the throes 
of its greatest period of growth and change 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BRADSHAW, PERCY VENNER 
I wish I could paint; demonstration les- 
sons in water-colour; illus. by E. W. 
Haslehust. Studio 1945 96p illus (How 
to Gy it ser) $3.50 
4 A companion volume to “I wish I could 
raw” giving an analytic approach to water 
color painting which demonstrates the progres- 
sive stages by which a picture is built up 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM HARDING, 1895- 
Leathercraft, by W. H. Johnson and L. V. 
Newkirk. Webb 1945 101p illus (Hob- 
bycraft ser) $2 
A manual designed for use in home and 
school, in summer camps, and by handicraft 
groups. | The book contains an a of oo 
leather-making processes, a ais 
cussion of the various types Stieber and or 
Leather- tools are described 
the. use of each is 


explained 
RoTtH, HARRY 


At pencil’s point; an enjoyable and sure 
way to become a good draughtsman. 
75 


READERS’ GHOICE OF BEST BOOK: 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


MASTERS, DEXTER, ed. 

One world or none, ed. by Dexter Mast: 
and Katharine Way; foreword by Nic 
Bohr; introduction by A. H. Com 
ton... McGraw 1946 79p illus (Whi 
tlesey house publications) $2.50 

Contents: If the bomb gets out of han 
by P. Morrison; It's an old story with the stars 

by H. Shapley; Roots of the atomic age, by F 

Wigner; New power, by G. Young; N 

weapon, imer; Air force it 
atomic fhm H. | Arnold; There is : 
defense, by L. N. Gace New technique 
private war, by E. U. ; How close 
the danger, F. Seitz and H. "Bethe: Aton 
arms race its alternatives, by I. Langmuir 
How does it all add up, by H. Urey; Can » 
avert an arms race by an inspection system, b 


SWING, RAYMOND GRAM, 1887- 
In the name of sanity, Harper 1946 11: 


$1 

Against the background of the politi 
pei tans ah the author traces the story of | 
atomic bomb, from Dr Einstein's letter to Pr 
dent Roosevelt —_ the establishment of 
National research defense committee, the s' 
ment of the Oak Ridge scientists, the M 
Johnson bill, to the decisions of the Mos 
Conference of foreign ministers, and other 
velopments down to the present time 


CALIFORNIA 
CLELAND, RoBEerT GLASS, 1885- 


California pageant; the story of f: 
centuries; illus. by Raymond Lufk 


Knopf 1946 257p illus maps $2.50 
a of California is nearly 
varied as topography, climate, and ot 
a tea meal Ps a of many races a 
many ings p part in the la: 
t. . . Yesterday California wa 
wilderness; today the wilderness is an em 
known and marvelled at throughout the w 
This book seeks to tell the story of that 
transformation.” Introduction 


McWILLIAMS, Cary, 1905- 
Southern California country ; an island 
the land. Duell 1946 387p (Amer 
folkways) $3.75 


Map on lining-papers 
This book is packed with materia! 
Southern California's ballyhoo, its galax) 
personalities from Huntington the financier 
Hatfield the rai from Helen Hunt Je 
light oda eonle 0m a Here is n 
on. early issions, on 
of and a hundred other 
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CENSORSHIP 


ERNST, Morris LEOPOLD, 1888- 
First freedom. Macmillan 1946 316p illus 
$3 


An exploration of the philosophy of free- 
dom on which we as a people have staked 
Our all; a detailed factual exposition of the 
trends, practices and controls of press, radio and 
movies.’" Foreword 


COOPERATIVES 


WARBASSE, JAMES PETER, 1866- 
Cooperative way; a method of world re- 
construction. Barnes & Noble 1946 
184p illus $2 
This book describes the modern method 
for stimulating individual initiative, and meet- 
ing the vital problems of a world in crisis. The 
author does not rely on theory; he cites facts 
and figures and places where a new economic 
and social system is already operating success- 
fully on a vast scale 


ELECTRONS 


STOKLEY, JAMES, 1900- 

Electrons in action. McGraw 1946 320p 
illus (Whittlesey house publications) 
$3 

Here are “descriptions of electronic ‘mag- 
ic,’ what electrons are, how they operate in 
electron tubes and how these tubes are used in 
radio, television, sound recording, science, in- 
dustry and medicine.” Library journal! 

A chapter on the atomic bomb is included 
and the appendix deals with the subject of radar 


FRANCE 


GuERARD, ALBERT LEON, 1880- 
France ; a short history. Norton 1946 274p 
maps $3 

“Here is a short, historical interpretation 
of the trend and momentum that determined 
France's identity, spanning pre-history to the 
present. The author, attempts to define the 
Frenchness of his native country, geography, the 
economic and ideological factors of race, lan- 
guage, political philosophy, its dynasties, litera- 
ture and artists, the Revolution, her historical 
fear of Germany and war.” Kirkus 


HERE’S THE ANSWER 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR (ROOSEVELT) 1884- 
If you ask me. Appleton-Century 1946 
156p $2.50 
The former first lady answers freely and 
frankly, questions from people in every walk of 
life on a variety of topics—personal, political, 
presidential and otherwise 


HOUSE BUSINESS AND 
IDEAS 


DEAN, JOHN PEEBLES, 1914- 

Book of houses, by J. P. Dean and Simon 
Breines; 150 photographs, 100 plans, 
nany other illustrations. Crown 1946 
\43p illus $2 

The authors limit their text to homes in 
he $5,000 to $10,000 brackets. The purposes 
f this book are: to steer away from the “bad 

ys’; to tell how. to go about buying a house; 

) give enough insight into the legal and finan- 

cial problems to protect one’s self; to make one 

aware of those features of housing and planning 

that should be considered for long-run satisfac- 

n; to suggest original “house-ideas” that may 
eal to the individual taste 


JUNGLE TIGERS 


CoRBETT, JIM 
Man-eaters of Kumaon; with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Maurice Hallett, and a 
reface by Lord Linlithgow. Oxford 
946 235p illus $2 
Map on lining-papers 
First published in India 1944. “It's a true 
unt of the famous hunter's experiences with 
man-eating tigers in the jungles of India. He 
lescribes im detail the stalking, the tigers’ vic- 
ns, and some of the most hairbreadth escapes 
have been recorded.” Kirkus 


JUNIOR’S READING 


EATON, ANNE THAXTER 

Treasure for the taking; a book list for 
oys and girls. Viking 1946 248p $2.50 
A list with annotations of books for boys 
nd girls from first picture books thru high 
school age, designed to help them build per- 
sonal libraries. It is arranged according to sub- 
ct, with seventy headings, including Picture 
ks and easy treading; Bible and Bible stories; 
ing beast and other fanciful creatures; The 
rcus; America past and present; Al! quarters 
the globe; People you might meet; Tall tales; 
ng; Plays that are fun to read; Plays to act; 

it ease; About books and reading 


JUSTICE JACKSON 


JACKSON, ROBERT HOUGHWoOUT, 1892- 


Case against the Nazi war criminals; open- 
ng statement for the United States of 
\merica, by R. H. Jackson, and other 
locuments; with a preface by Gordon 
Dean of counsel for United States. 
Knopf 1946 216p illus $2 

“Contains Justice Jackson's opening state- 
ment for the United States at the trial of the 

Nazi war criminals at Nuremberg, the complete 
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and accurate text of the indictment of the Nazi 
criminals, and the text of the four-power agrec- 
ment upon which the trials are based.” Hunt- 
ting 


KEEPING UP WITH 
SCIENCE 


O'NEILL, JOHN JOSEPH, 1889- 
You and the universe; what science re- 
veals. Washburn 1946 328p $3.50 
A selection of “problems in the biological! 
fields of zoology, anthropology, genetics, physi- 
ology, psychology, and in the physical science 
areas of meteorology, geology, mathematics, 
engineering, as , and eaniner. Impor- 
tant developments the last ten years are 
viewed in each field.” Kirkus 


MUSICAL LISTENING 


STRINGHAM, EDWIN JOHN, 1890- 

Listening to music creatively. Prentice- 
Hall 1946 xx, 479p illus music (Pren- 
tice-Hall music ser) $5 

The author's aim is simply stated: to make 
music mean more to the listener. His emphasis 
is always on the music itself and the response 
of the listener. What he wants to do is to help 
the listener create a personal taste and discrimi- 
nation. Creative listening is his watchword 


NERVES 


FREEMAN, GRAYDON LAVERNE, 1904- 

Mastering your nerves; how to relax 
through action, by Larry Freeman and 

E. M. Stern. Harper 1946 247p $2 
This book “shows the average man how he 
can learn to live with his nerves; control and 
release his nervous tension in the way best 
suited to him. Medically and scientifically accu- 
rate, ;this work is; written in simple language, 
supplemented with tests and charts by means of 
which the reader cam score himself and find what 
type he is, and what he should do.” Huntting 


NEW NEW TESTAMENT 


Bis_e. New TESTAMENT 
New covenant; commonly called the New 
Testament of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Rev. standard version; tr. from 
the Greek, being the version set forth 
A.D. 1611, rev. A.D, 1881 and A.D. 1901, 
compared with the most ancient authori- 
ties and rev. A.D. 1946. Nelson 1946 
553p $2 
On cover: New Testament. Revised stand- 
ard edition 
This edition contains no changes in doc- 
trinal or fundamental concept. Inaccuracies and 
errors of older versions have been corrected in 


Fen 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


the light of ancient manuscripts. Archaic forms 
of expression have been replaced by the lan- 
guage of today 


ON BROADWAY 


HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, 1895- 

Carousel; a musical play, by Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein; based on 
Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom (as adapted by 
Benjamin Glazer); book and lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein mu. Knopf 1945 
178p illus $2.50 

For this adaptation the scene of “Liliom’ 
has been shifted from modern H to the 

New England coast of the 1870’s and 1880's 

but the essence of the fantasy remains 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


SMILLIE, WILSON GEORGE, 1886- 
Preventive medicine and public health. 
Macmillan 1946 607p illus $6.50 
A text which emphasizes the role of pre- 


ventive medicine as an essential part of clinica! © 


medicine; it also eg eee oo “1 
practicing physician in promotion of indi- 
vidual family and community health 


TEACHER 


JONES, THELMA 
Skinny angel. McGraw 1946 334p (Whit- 
tlesey house publications) $2.75 
Mother * auially vv dig He 
great trial to A when that 
schoolteacher was so firmly wedded to his pro- 
fession, lacked her own infectious sense of 
humor, and insisted on keeping chickens in the 
attic. Her parents had pointed out that being a 
schoolman’s wife would be an education in 
itself. Mother found out that this was true, 
tho scarcely in the way her parents had meant 
WEBER, JULIA 
My country school diary; an adventure in 
creative teaching; foreword by F. W. 
Cyr; illus. by J. R. Kollmar. Harper 
1946 270p illus $2.50 
A teacher shares her record of experimen‘ 
and accomplishment in a small country schoo!— 
reflecting the educational setting under which 
nearly four million children receive their schoo): 
ing. This a, of her hour-by-hour ery 
to give vitality creative power to the edu- 
cation provided is offered in a way that wil! 
provide guidance to other teachers 


TRAVELING SOUTH 


CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, 1890- 

All the best in Central America ; with illus. 
and maps. Dodd 1946 288p illus maps 
$3 

“This travel narrative ig packed with . . 

information about each of the countries compris 

ing Central America. The author tells first how 
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to get there and what to see—with information 
about passports, clothing, seasons, costs, etc. By 
plane, train, motor and steamer, he conducts the 
reader thro each of the various countries 
fGuatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama;.” Huntting 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BLEECKER, MARY NOEL, comp. 

Big music; or, Twenty merry tales to tell; 
illus. by L.'S. Glanzman. Viking 1946 
256p illus $2.50 

Contents: Jolly tailor who became king; 

Calandrino and the pig; Cat and mouse keep 

house; Spinning plate; Hudden and Dudden 

and Donald O’Neary; Mrs Longspur’s second 
marriage; Princess and Jose; The flea; What 
the Good-man does is sure to be right; Clever 

Grethel; The tiger, the Brahman, and the 

jackal; Brother Rabbit and the mosquitoes; 

Stealing the springtime ; Conceited elephant and 

the very lively mosquito; Big music; Baker's 

daughter; Thing-A-Ling’s visit to Tur-Il-I-Ra; 

Shush Shush, the big buff beauty hen who laid 

an egg in the postmaster’s hat; General's horse; 

How cats came to purr 

EDELSTADT, VERA, 1903- 
Oceans in the sky; illus. by Louis Bunin. 
Knopf 1946 unp illus $1.75 
The story of water, presented in simple, 
thythmic text, from the times when vapor first 
formed in the atmosphere, thru the final cooling 
of the earth's surface when rain began to fall, 
to the uses of water in modern times. Scientific 
notes at the end clarify the poetic text 


FOLEY, GEORGE F, 1919- 
Sinbad of the Coast guard ; illus. by George 
Gray. Dodd 1945 157p illus $2.50 

Map on lining-papers 

The true exploits of Sinbad during his 
eight years as the mascot of the Coast guard 
cutter “Campbell,” told by a member of the 
crew. Sinbad nearly causes an international 
incident in Greenland, becomes a hero by help- 
ing to bring the cutter safely thru a battle with 
a U-boat in the Atlantic, is entertained at a 
Sultan’s palace in Africa, and stops traffic in 
Boston and New York 

An appendix including nautical terms and 
how to tell nautical time, is added 


YAUKEY, GRACE (SYDENSTRICKER) 1899- 
Made in India; the story of India’s people 
and of their gifts to the world, by Cor- 
nelia Spencer ,pseud,; illus by Allen 
Lewis. Knopf 1946 203p illus $3 
The story of India’s contribution to world 
culture and civilization, as shown in the devel- 
opment of the art, religion, philosophy, music, 
dance, literature and handicrafts of her people 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BANNON, LAURA 
Red mittens; story and pictures by Laura 
Bannon. 
$1.50 


Houghton 1946 illus 


unp 
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Little Joe liked the red mittens his mother 
knitted for him so much that he wore them al! 
the time. When he lost them one day his 
friends, the hen, the cat, and the cow, helped 
him look for them, and found them in a strange 
place ' 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 

Reuben and his red wheelbarrow ; story by 
Alice Dalgliesh; with pictures by Ilse 
Bischoff. Grosset 1946 unp illus (Story 
parade picture bk) 50c 

Four year old Reuben received a new red 
wheelbarrow for his birthday. First he filled it 
with weeds, then with kittens, and at last, with 
something that caused a big stir in the family 


KEELER, KATHERINE (SOUTHWICK) 1887- 
Spring comes to Meadow brook farm. Nel- 
on 1945 39p illus $1.50 

Farmer Allen, Ben his helper, and all the 
animals at Meadow brook farm realize that 
spring has come and each must get ready for 
t in his own way. A busload of school chil- 
iren visit Meadow brook to help the farmer and 
to see what a farm is like in the springtime 


KUNHARDT, DOROTHY (MESERVE) 1901- 
Once thére was a little boy ; illus. by Helen 
Sewell, Viking 1946 66p illus $2.50 


_ The small boy Jesus relates the happenings 

f his everyday life to his mother, and she 
weaves them into stories and tells them back to 
him—how he glayed with his brothers and 
sister, how he helped his father in the carpenter 
shop and his mother with the breadmaking, how 
he carried water from the well, visited his friend 
the shepherd, and the sower in the field, and 
went to the market place, where he rode a 
camel, and saw a dancing bear wrestling with a 
man. Her last story is a retelling of the first 
Christmas 


L’ HOMMEDIBU, DOROTHY (KEASBEY) 1885- 
Robbie, the brave little collie; illus. by 
Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott 1946 
Op illus $2 
Robbie, a young collie pup who lived on a 
sheep ranch, liked to play,.and hoped he would 
never have to grow up and guard the sheep. 
But gne day his mother took him with her to 
mind ‘the flock, and when two baby lambs got 
lost, it was Robbie who rescued them and 
realized that he was a real sheep dog 


SCHNEIDER, NINA 
Let’s find out; a picture science book, by 
Nina and Herman Schneider; pictures 
by Jeanne Bendick. Scott, W.R. 1946 
38p illus $1.25 
___A first book of scientific experiments 
which a young child may perform with simple 
things in the home to answer elementary ques- 
tions on heat, weather and air, such as, Why 
does a kettle sing? Why does it rain? Why 
do cold water ay “sweat”? Why do feet 
feel colder on a floot than on a rug? Why 
does an airplane stay up? 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Laprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined stand. 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Louisville, 


Memphis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The in the Best Ss BS 
figures in a 


has appeared on “best seller” lists to 





Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 


column represent the total number of times each book 
t of last month in New York Herald Tribune W eek!) 


Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ W eekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’ ) , 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


«The list is 


in 
mediately following each title. 


order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given im- 


Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following 


BRD (Book Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (-+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





FICTION as 
CosTain. Black rose. Ag °45 
BRD 4+ 2— 2... cece cee eees 148 «63 
Du Maunrisr, King’s general. Ja ‘46 
BRD S- Sem’. i dehaas «saves 140 «23 
REMARQUE. Arch of triumph. N °45 
BRD 6+ Go. ene cece ene 103 «18 
Waucn. Brideshead revisited. D 45 
BRD 64 3—— «2.2... . cece ees 91 23 
Suvciam. Wasteland. Mr °46 
BRD 6- 2 .ssine si tos on 70 9 
IKBYES. River road. O *45 
BRD 2+ 1 ..iceeseecsccuse 67 32 
Winsor. Forever Amber. O '44 
BRD 6- + 7— once cece cece eees 53 157 
SETON. The turquoise. Ja “46 
BRD 4-4 2—— .. ccc eee eewnees 49 * 13 
STREET. The gauntlet. O °45 
BRD Sts dd athe ks bse basins 45 39 
Scumitr. David the king. F '46 
44e coves okie we 4 
ULLMAN. White tower. Ag ‘45 
BRD 8+ 4— ......2.-0000, 3 29 «660 
RAND. The fountainhead. Je °43 
BRD $+ Zee os cc css tetvens 27 101 
Perry. The street: Ja "46 
BRD Se Pe As. Hoek 23.5 
Lewis. Cass Timberlane. S ‘45 , 
BRD 4+ 4— ......-.eeeevees 21 44 
Yersy. Foxes of Harrow. F'46... 15 11 


CHILDREN’s Books 
Eric Knight; The 





NONFICTION 


MacDONALD. Egg and I. O ’45 
BRD 


ee 


STARLING, 
House. Mr 
BROMFIELD. Pleasant valley. Ap °45 
BRED Be Bee aos is oaeknpests 
Winwark. Life of the heart. O °45 
BRED 3-4 Bee 5S, is: eee dss > 
CIANO. Ciano diaries. Ja "46 
BRI 145 Sat cy. se 
Wuire. Autobiography of William 
Allen White. Mr ‘46 ......... 
Wricut. Black boy. F ‘45 
BRD 8-4 Be ..-inwspeeeess.- 
CLAPPER. Washington tapestry. F '46 
BRD 4+ 1— 2.2... cece eee 
SCHLESINGER. Age of Jackson. O '45 
BRD 7+ Im 6. cece ences: 
Goutp. Farmer takes a wife, N "45 
BRD Oe i. <ie, ici swe. - 
KANE. Plantation parade. N °45 
BRD 3-4- 1— ......seeceeess. 
NELSON. Tomerrow’s house. O ‘45 
BRD i+ 
CerF. Try and stop me. N ‘44 
BRD 3+ Semi ivvitnn hays sabe 
WILLISON. Saints and strangers. Ag 
ee ee Se ae Tan 


ee ee 


berry girl, by Lois Lenski; Plain princess, by Phyllis McGinley. 





JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ‘ 
The hucksters, by Frederic Wakeman. Rinehart 


LrreraRy GUILD 


Thea and now, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday 


* 


Junror LITERARY GUILD 


41 
34 
33 
29 
25 
17 


17 


10 


BS 


44 


108 


in libraries during the month of March are: Lassie-come-home, by 
by Hilda Van Stockum; Black stallion returns, by Walter Farley; Straw- 


Older girls: Clover Paschal. Nel 
a ae Shien by Homoad M. Brier. ae 
ouse 
Intermediate group: Gigi in America, by Elizabeth Fos- 
ter. 
Primary group: Grocery Kitty, by Helen Hoke, Reyna! 
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. Auditing and Theory— Questions with Answers 
ae By L. Marder, C:P.A., LL.B. 


Pere tI 1's 


"SRR Se ee ON 


et is designed for the final review, that period before the examina- 
i tion, when the student burns the midnight oil in search for “high 
. lights,” something that is clear, concise, authoritative, and not 
for voluminous texts which contribute little but worry and con- 
fusion. 


As a result of the Gl bill, thousands of war veterans will resume 
their studies in accounting. Soon they will be ready for the 
Certified Public Accountant examination. Your library is. not 
fully equipped unless this book is on your shelf. 


j 


. “One of the shortcomings of a candidate is to make his answers too long. 
This book is designed to illustrate brovity in answers—features_which are 
looked for by the examiner.”—The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 


. “The author gives the C.P.A. candidate a concise, apt, and precise ‘review. 
He wastes no words in lengthy descriptions, and yet masterfully covers the 
required essentials.”.—New York University Accounting Ledger. 


. “A Tong felt student need. The answers are short, to the point, and cover 
the subject thoroughly. A valuable aid to all C.P.A. candidates College of 
the City of New York Accounting Forum. 


. “The answers which are crisp and to the point ought to satisfy the 
examiner.”—St. John University Analyst. 
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Cloth bound, 448 pages, excellent typography 
Price $5.00 postpaid 


P. O. BOX 824 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS CHURCH sT. ANNEX 


NEW. YORK 8, N.Y. 
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7 ay .y We are pleased to announce ‘that a 

i newly designed aud expanded edi 

| We tion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 

eign is now on the press and will be réady for early 

delivery: There is not enough space here forthe full story 

of all the new features of this superb edition. In brief, we 

have packed it brimful of color, added hundreds of new 

illustrations. in| gravure and black and white, included 

new state, country, and special purpose ni increased 
the number of picture diagrams. 


While editorial: attention has naturally. chekiodelt on 
countries and cities affected by the war and on recording 
the many advances, in science, there is new and revised 
material in many other fields. Prewar weight of ait 
ano increase in price as yet. 


Back orders will ednsume ther ‘Sec ashe fll ode 
bound: Orders placed immediately will be filled in Septem. 
ber. For farther information, please contact your local 
representative or write us direct. | 


o 


PSE. Com ud Company 


(1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOTS 





